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HARNESS THE. IDLE ACRES 


N farm management two ‘well recognized principles are (1) that each 
acre shall be required. to produce. maximum crops and (2) that a 

- sufficient acreage be cultivated to insure for/men and teams as 
nearly as possible a maximum: of employment, under working condi- 
tions best suited. to efficient effort.» In other words, every acre must - 
yield good crops, and enough acres must be cultivated to insure fair 


wages to the farmer. 


In actual farm practice Cotton Belt farmers are "téo often falling 
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profit, so should we insist that each acre we own. be requir 
render a good account of itself. bi 

2: . Drain the wet spets and fill the gullies. 2 Who has not seetes, 
in néarly’all parts of . the South the wet hollows, feet deep in the riche: ; 
‘est'soil on’ the farm, producing nothing but a crop of weeds? Who. 4F 
“has not -seen the gullies, dozens and hundreds of them, that cut our 
broad fields into patches and waste our soil fertility ?. The presence of 
these undrained,. non-productive spots and ‘soil-wasting © gullies: means 
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“HOG HEAVEN” 
Hogs and Alfalfa on Helen Temple Farm, Plainview, Texas 





short of these ideals. 


large areas, and the farmer who falls 
short of averaging them over his entire 
farm is correspondingly failing to realize 
on his opportunities. _How can we cor- 
rect these deficiencies and put our acres 
on a maximum profit-yielding basis? Of 
course the use of clovers and other 
legumes as well as manures is absolute- 
ly essential in any well ordered system, 
but this week we wish especially to em- 
phasize other poinfs that are scarcely 
less important. 


I. Demand of each and every 
acre on the farm that it do its share. 
This simply means, where a man has 80 
acres of land and has only 40 acres of it 
open, that the unused 40 acres should 
either be put to work in some way or 
else sold and the proceeds used to im- 
prove the remainder of the farm. Just 
as the expert dairyman weeds out and 
sells off his cows that fail to show a 


It is rare indeed that we find a farm that is aver- 
aging fifty to seventy-five bushels of corn and one to one and one-half 
bales of cotton per acre; yet such yields are economically possible on 
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that we must learn more about tile and terraces and how to use them 
to make our farms yield us greater returns. 


3. Don’t tolerate stumps, trees and bushes in the cultivated 


fields. We believe in orchards, shade 
trees and wood lots, but they should be 
in their proper places, and this means 
that they have no business in the culti- 
vated fields. Their presence, along with 
a sprinkling of stumps, simply meatis that 
we can never use to advantage the labor- 
saving machinery that is absolutely es- 
sential if we get maximum returns for our 
labor. 
of such nuisances is no easy job, but it is 
a job that should be tackled with a de- 
termination that will never slacken until 
it is finished. 

Let us repeat, that good farming ¢ton- 
sists in getting from each acre the 
maximum returns that are economically 
possible, and in handling an acreage 
sufficient to insure low labor cost 
through the use of improved machinery. 
And right now is the time to plan and 
work for these things for another year. 








We well know that ridding fields 
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Good-Measure Building 


WHEN you invest in Firestone Tires you 
draw immediate profit.from the Firestone stand- 
ards of good-measure building and the tremendous 
volume of output required to meet Firestone demand. 
Firestone thas long been the largest exclusive tire and ~ 
rim builder. Yet.the Firestone demand brought us.50% 
more dealers last year and increased our output 78%. 


This volume—and our transcontinental distributing 
system — make it possible to'supply you Firestone Tires 
with their maximum values:at popular prices. 


From ‘Firestone Srecalize Science-you'also gain ‘“Most Miles per 
Dollar’—supreme ri comfort—unusually long service—safety. 


Send us the name of your dealer and the name and make of your 


s§ and we will send you one 
FREE 








Firestone Net Prices to Car 





Cementless 

Tube Patch 

Also our new book of tire 
saving helps No. 40 entitled 
“Mileage Talks.” 


Case Case 
Non- 


Round 
Tread | Skid | Tube 





Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company 


$ 9.40 |$10.55 | $2.20 
11.90 _| 13.35 60 








“America’s Largest E. 13.75 15.40 70 








Tire and Rim_Makers’’ 





19.90 __|_ 22.30 3.90 





~ 27.30 _| 30.55 4.80 














“28.70 |_32.15_|__5.00 


Pneumatic Tires, Truck Tires, 35.55 39.80 5.05 


, Pleasure Electric Tires, Carriage 
. Motorcycle Tires, Fire 
Tires, Rims, 

ries, etc, 
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‘Showing How the Home Carpenter Can Build Either or All of 4 Bully 
Farm Barns. Containing Full Framing Details and Speci- 
fications. And the Book is FREE to You 


The Book Contains 


(7) Plans for 28-Cow Stable, with milk 
room, feed and manure carriers, venti- 
lating system and two.silos — all mod- 
ern economical. 

(2) Four drawings for modern trussed, 
self-supporting roof ‘barn of medium 
size, with silo built in the bay. 

(3) Four drawings for a 40-acre barn— 


(4) Four drawings that show exactly 
how’to build an 8-horse stable —and 
a.dandy horse stable itis. 


! boss FA MBER 
CYPRESS 2255 FARM LU 
Fvery farmer-should test.out the endurance of Cypress. It is the one tested and certi- 


fied farm lumber, and Cypress shingles will tast’a long, long time. You can get it from 
your local ‘deater; probably; if not, write us and we'will tell you where it may’be had. 


BOOK of BARN PLANS 


may be auxiliary barn on large farm. , 








FOUR FREE FARM BOOKS 


Vol.:4'is the ‘BARN ‘Book,-with plans ‘for-4 . 
barns; Vol..20is the FARM: NBEDS Book, with 
plans for 8 farm outbuildings; Vol. 36 is the CAR- 
PENTRY BOOK. with 12 plans and-sketches: of 
difficult jobs in carpentry, and Vol. 37 is the NEW 
SILO BOOK. 


Southern -Cyp 


So. Cypress Mfrs’ Ass’n. 
Department 133 


marked in the following squares: 
‘Barn Book (4 plans) Vol 4. 


‘Silo Book (plans) Vol. 37. 


Ss 


Please send me the FREE ‘books 


Farm Needs Book (8 plans) Vol. 20 
Carpentry Book (12ptans) Vol. 36. 


You'liget that 
go-to-it spirit, 
teo. 


Copyright 1916 


B.J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co, 


That tip-tep-clever-taste is right there—jimmy pipe or 
makin’s cigarette—quick as you -put a match to Prince 
Albert tobacco, Just makes you happy because it is so 
good .and.so satisfying! The patented process by which 
Prince Albert is made fixes that—and removes bit 
and parch! We know the goodness of 


We know it is ail there in satisfaction; we 
know that you will delight in its flavor as 
you will welcome the absence of any tongue- 
bother. 


We say to you: Lay down a nickel or a 
dime for a supply of Prince Albert, because 
it will please you-more than any tobacco ‘you 
ever smoked, it is so cool, and tasteful, and 
fragrant. 
Prince Albert is sold everywhere in toppy red 
bags, 5c; tidy red tins, 10c; ‘handsome pound 
and half-pound on and in that fine 
crystal-glass humidor with sponge ist 
top that keeps the tobaccoin first«class shape. 


R..J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


A New Way to Save Money 


é 

4 » Mail order houses have abways flocked to th 

SU) } high salaries have forced them to keep up their ton weex ~ 
7 small town where-landand laborare cheap. Th: 








one else can'touch. 


hf ~f£ ence “ 
Uf Hog tight. Bull strong. Joints held — Prices down to the lowest notch. 
by slip-proot lock-wire. Cotmped wire— factory prices will save you a 
® Md elastic and unbreakable. Thor- Costs less thanshingles, slate or tin and 
ough! vanized. Meade in will outlast them. Get Boh 
fmediam, ,Standard and extra on approval and test it by fire, water 
avy weights. No bags, sags ice and acid. Here’s your opportuni 
a or pockets “in Bohon -fence, to repair -your*roofs at small 
Price 143-4 cents per rod up. Write for prices and free samples. 


e 
a Farm Implements Paint 
I'll save you'money on afeed-grind- Bohon’s teady mixed ~ paints 
er, wagon or other implement. My honestly made and will give you 15 per 
erantee_on every cent greater apeseding e than or- | 5: 
can’t dinary paint. It’s long lived and saves }7- 
beca _ don’t have to \%- 
Eighteen _-differen’ 
or 


TO) fe t the job. 
Rock bottom: prices. colors, Prices and cards free. 


Write for Mlustrated Catalog Free 
OCHON ‘97 Main Street 4 


cost. f= 

































































PRICES: 
All P pat por 500 post- 
paid, - _ 
collect, 1000, ; 
3000-to-5000, $1-per 
1000.— Special prices on 
more than 5000. 


Hardy and Frost Proof Plants. 
Grown exactly right in the:prop- 
er climate. Our plants do not 
fail—they grow for your profit. 


BELLMONT SEED & PLANT COMPANY, Dept. P, 


‘Wakefield 
sston Wakefield, 








ALBANY, GA. 























When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in "The “Progressive Farmer.” 





SEPARATORS, ENGINES, ewer 
200,000 customers testify that my 
designers and factories build quality into 
Built for ~ , hard, continuous users 
tisfaction. QUALITY — LOWEST 
PRIGES. ‘About 1-3 $25 ire than you usually 
Be bioge and other 











One‘oli subscriber-and-one new. subscriber, 
if sent together, one year, $1.50. 
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Are Pure-bred Red Polled Cattle In- 
variably Without White Color? 
HE Red Polled color varies from 

light red td a real dark red. A 
medium shade bordering a little to 
the @ark side is common and prefer- 
red. A little white on the belly and 
udder is not uncommon and this as 
well as a white switch or tail brush 
is permissible, but solid red is much 

_ preferred. 

With this breed as with others it is 
possible for a pure-bred animal to 
depart from this color. These cases, 
however, of atavism or breeding 
“backward are rare and except as 
above stated such an animal is dis- 
qualified by the standard of excel- 
lence adopted for the breed. 


Why the Butter fs Soft 


READER complains that the but- 

ter made from his cow is so soft 

that it is dificult to gather when 

- churned and when made is so soft at 

ordinary temperatures as to be un-. 

suitable for use. He appears to blame 
the cow for all the trouble. 

Publow, in his “Questions and An- 
swers on Butter Making,” gives the 
following as the “conditioas that in- 
~ fluence the hardness of the fat glob- 

2 ules in churning. 
' 1. The breed of the cow. 
2. Individuality of the cow. 
. The feed of the cow. 
The season of the year. 
The stage of lactation. 
Abnormal conditions. 

Tt will be noticed that only two of 
these six conditions, which influence 
the hardness of the fat, are charge- 
able to the cow, and it may be stated 
that these affect the hardness of the 

to comparatively slight 





degree. 

Probably the most important condi- 
‘tion affecting the hardness of the fat 
in churning is the temperature of the 
‘cream at the time it is churned. Cream 
‘should be churned at a temperature 
‘between 50 and 60 degrees and the 
butter should be washed with water 

nearly as possible the same tem- 
perature as the cream when churned. 

In the South, especially in warm 
“weather, during the summer when the 
Cows are-on pasture, feeding two to 
lpur pounds of cottonseed meal a day 

harden the fat and improve the 
ality of the butter. 


Why Hogs Eat Chickens 


HAT is the cause of hogs eating 
: fowls ?” 
~ The hog, like man, appreciates the 
- taste of chicken, no doubt; but prob- 
‘ably the cause of the hog jearning to 
eat fowls is to be found in faults of 
Management, 
Small chickens tiouta not be allow- 
d to run in the hog lots nor should 
dead fowls be left where the hogs 





habit may sometimes be formed in 
that way. But probably most hogs 
“eat fowls, or first learn to eat them, 
from seeing others eat them, or be- 
Cause their feed lacks something 
hich their systems need. The hogs 
t learn to eat chickens are usually 
those kept up in a dry lot without 
Bteen feed and on a ration lacking 
Variety and protein. Hogs on pas- 
tures or those getting a properly bal- 
inced ration are much less likely to 
form this bad habit. Hogs fed corn 
pne need chickens or some other 
d rich in protein and will eat the 
ickens if they do not get what they 
ed-in the feeds. - 
Proper feeding and separating the. 


poultry from the hogs will tend not 
only to prevent the formation of the 
habit, but will probably tend to keep 
it in check; but when the habit is 
once formed we know of no way of 
entirely correcting it. 





Jersey Characteristics 


wit you please tell me how many 
kinds of Jerseys there are? Or 
is there but one kind? Have all Jer- 
seys a black tongue or not?” 

There is only one breed of Jersey 
cattle. Of course, there are different 
families which have certain more or 
less uniform characteristics, but the 
breed characteristics of the Jersey 
are distinct and well-fixed. 

The color of the Jersey is not a 
fixed matter. They range in color from 
the lightest fawns with white mark- 
ings to black. Piumb, in his “Types 
and Breeds of Farm Animals”, says: 
“The color is generally termed fawn- 
like, but is quite variable in its shade, 
being yellowish, reddish, grayish, 
brownish, or silvery fawn. Some are 
described as orange or lemon fawn 
and others as squirrel gray, or mul- 
berry black.. White as a whole does 
not occur, but white marks are quite 
common, although solid fawn color 
over the entire body is generally pre- 
ferred. Brindle is a rare color and is 
objected to, but does occur.” 

All Jerseys do not have black ton- 
gues, but in registering Jerseys it is 
necessary to state whether tongue 
and switch are white or black. The 
color of the Jersey is not regarded by 
the best breeders as of very great 
importance if within the rather wide 
limits or range above indicated. 





Warts on Teats 


MISSISSIPPI reader has a cow 
with warts on her udder and 

teats. The warts are hard and dry. 

Sometimes greasing regularly once 
a day for ten days or two weeks will 
cause the warts to disappear. Some 
have thought that castor oil is best 
for this purpose. 

lf the greasing does not remove the 
warts we would not advise any ef- 
fort to remove them while the cow is 
milking. When she is dry the warts 
may be cut off with a knife or sharp 
pair of scissors and the wounds treat- 
ed with some antiseptic, like 1 part 
of Kresover carbolic acid to 40 or 50 
parts of water, or dusted with pow- 
dered boracic acid. if the raw sur- 
faces do not heal promptly remove 
the scabs and rub with a lump of 
bluestone or plaster a little powdered 
bluestone on raw spots. 





Calculating the Capacity of Corn Cribs 


READER wishes to know how to 
“estimate the number of bushels 
of unshucked corn in a crib 10 feet 
wide, 20 feet long and 10 feet high.” 
At best, only an approximate esti- 
mate can be made.- The variety of 
corn, the thickness of shucks and the 
manner of filling the crib will cause 
considerable variation. Mr. A. F. Kid- 
der, Agronomist of the Louisiana Ex- 
periment Station, after measuring 
some 500 bushels, makes a tentative 
estimate of 5,000 cubic inches of space 
as being necessary to hold a bushel of 
unshucked corn. The writer’s ~ex- 
perience leads him to believe that it 
will require better than average 
Southern corn to shell a bushel from 
$000 cubic inches of unshucked corn 
in a crib. 
Accordingly we have been in the 
habit of estimating three cubic feet or 
5184 cubic inches as required to hold a 


bushel of unshucked corn. This is the 
rule given in our Reference Special, 
February 14, 1914. 

Estimating 5,000 cubic inches for a 
bushel, a crib 10 feet by 10 feet, by 
20 feet, would hold 10x10x20x1728+ 
$,000, or 691% bushels, if completely 
filled. Using three cubic feet as the 
space for a bushel, there would be, 
10x10x20+ 3, or 666% bushels of corn 
in such a crib, if completely filled. 

These estimates vary 25 bushels, 
enough to more than pay for weigh- 
ing the corn, and it is, therefore, bad 
practice to depend on estimates of 
this sort in selling or buying corn. In 
the first place, not enough data _ ee 
been collected to justify 4n estimate 
with reasonable assurance of even ap- 
proximate accuracy, and no amount 
of data will enable any one to esti- 
mate the contents of a crib accurate- 
ly, because of the variations which 
are certain to occur. Such estimates 
are merely useful in roughly calculat- 
ing the approximate capacity of cribs. 





Bad-tasting Milk 

NORTH Carolina reader writes: 

“I have a 12-year-old Jersey cow 
that will freshen next June. Her feed 
is cottonseed meal, bran, shorts, hulls, 
shucks and corn fodder. Her milk 
has a very strong, rank taste. About 
a month ago there were pimples on 
her udder, but they are about well 
now. Can you suggest something 
that will help this trouble? What 
was the cause of the pimples on her 
udder?” - 

A cow receiving the feeds stated, 
that has no disease of the udder and 
will not freshen until next June is 
probably not giving milk that has a 
“strong, rank taste” when it leaves 
her. The bad taste is probably pro- 
duced by something that gets into 
the milk at the time of or after milk- 
ing. If the milk does not have this 
taste when fresh this is additional 
proof that the cow is not responsible 
for it. : 

The “pimples” on the udder may 
have been cowpox, and it is possible 
that germs from these nearly well 
pimples get into the milk; for it is 
pretty hard to milk without some 
dust and scurf from the cow getting 
into the milk unless the udder and 
flanks are wiped off with a damp 
cloth and special care taken to keep 


the dust from the cow out of the - 


milk bucket. 

Another possible source of the trou- 
ble is in the ripening of the cream. 
The cream should be well mixed ‘or 
stirred up as each new lot is. put in 
and during the ripening, which should 
be done in 12 to 24 hours. When it 
is attempted to keep cream a long 
while at low temperatures a bitter 
taste often develops, because these 
low temperatures retard the develop- 
ment of the bacteria which cause 
souring and this favors the develop- 
ment of other bacteria which produce 
the bitter taste. 





Value of Buttermilk for Feeding Hogs 


READER wishes to know the val- 
ue of creamery buttermilk as a 
feed for hogs compared with corn. 

When water is not added, butter- 
milk is about equal to skim milk for 
hog feeding. There are several rules 
for calculating the value of skim milk, 
Governor Hoard gives in substance 
the following: 

When skim milk is fed alone to 
fattening hogs, multiply the market 
price of live hogs by 5 to find the val- 
ue of 100 pounds of skim milk, and by 
6 to find its value if fed with corn or 
other similar grain. With live hogs 
at 7 cents a pound the value of 100 
pounds of skim milk by this rule 
would be 35 cents when fed aldne, 
and 42 cents when fed with corn.” 

H. B. Gurler proposed the follow- 


ing rule many years ago, according to 
Henry’s, Feeds and Feeding: 

“The value of 100 pounds of skim 
milk when fed along with corn to fat- 
tening hogs is half the market price 
of corn per bushel.’” 

From three to four pounds of skim 
milk or buttermilk should be fed to 
one pound of grain. When grain is 
high-priced the larger proportion, 
and when the price is low the smaller 
proportion of milk should be used. 

For feeding young pigs and brood 
sows, especially pure-bred_animals to 
be sold for breeding purposes, the 
writer’s experience would lead him to 
put a somewhat higher value on but- 
termilk or skimmilk than indicated 
above. 

When corn or buttermilk is each 
fed alone and constitutes the sole 
feed of hogs, no comparison is of 
much value, for corn alone is an un- 
satisfactory feed for all kinds of hogs 
being fed for growth or breeding pur- 
poses; while buttermilk alone is not 
suitable, except for pigs two or three 
months old, and even these should 
have some grain also. 

Probably there is no better rule for 
comparing buttermilk with corn than 
to assume that buttermilk, not water- 
ed, is equal to skim milk and that but- 
termilk is therefore, worth per hun- 
dred pounds five times the market 
price of live hogs per pound, andthen - 
this can be compared with the market 
price of corn. 





The Color of Guernseys 
READER asks if there is “any 
particular color that pure-bred 

Guernsey cattle should have. 

“Which have the highest colored 
milk and butter, Jerseys or Guern- 
seys?” 

Shaw in his “Study of the Breeds” 
has the following to say relative to 
the color of Guernseys: 


“1. The colors include red, 
light lemon, orange and yellow 
fawn, sometimes solid but com- 
monly with white. markings. 

“2. The shading includes such 
hues as reddish yellow,. darker 
than brown, and fawn dun, but 
never gray, as in the Jersey, 

“3. The color markings are 
, white and are distinct and they are 
found sometimes on the body but 
oftener on the face, flanks,: legs 
and switch. 

“4. Among the favorite colors 
are orange red, orange fawn and 
lemon fawn, with white mark- 
ings.” 


In the scale of points adopted by 
the American Guernsey Cattle Club, 
the color is stated as follows: “Color 
of hair, a shade of fawn with white 
markings.” Cream-colored nose, horns 
and hoofs amber-colored. 

Wilcox and Smith in their “Farm- 
_ers’ Cyclopedia of Livestock” state 
that “The color is light yellow and 
orange or buff predominating, with 
considerable white in patches on the 
body and legs. Dark colors approach- 
ing brown are seen on some cows and 
more frequently on bulls. The muzzle 
is most always buff or flesh color.” 

It will be seen that a wide vari- 
ation in the shade of “fawn” and the 
white markings may occur in this 
breed. 

To determine the purity of breeding 
by the color is always difficult and 
generally impossible. Of course, there 
are certain colors which do not occur 
in pure-bred Guernseys, but on the 
other hand, the fact that an animal 
conforms to the Guernsey colors, as 
given by the authorities cited, is by 
no means proof that the animal is 
pure-bred. - 

As a breed, the milk and butter of 
the Guernseys are more highly col- 
ored than the milk and butter of the 
Jersey. 











By WV. F. Massey 








: Pimentos 
RE pimentos just any kind of pep- 
per, or are they a certain variety? 
‘Pimento: is’ the name for the spice 
“known as allspice. But there is a 
mere: of pepper called pimento 
arow. D mainly - in. California, which 
‘they use in-making what is called pi- 
‘mento cheese. The peppers are said 
‘to be thick fleshed and sweet. I know 
‘nothing about them personally, as I 
have never grown them. 





Tobacco Stems 


ILL tobacco stems from @ cigar 
factory do to plow under for rye 
as a chicken range, to be followed by 
peas in spring? What is the analysis 
and value per ton?” 
-Fobacco stems are a valuable ma- 
4nure, and plowed under in the fall 
will probably do more for the peas 
next spring than immediately for the 
rye, as they will decay through the 
winter. They will usually have about 
2.5 per cent nitrogen, 8 per cent pot- 
ash and about 1.5 per cent phosphoric 
acid. If you can get them cheaply 
‘buy all that you can. 


Tobacco Barn for Potatoes 


OULD a log tobacco barn be used 
for a sweet potato house?” 

If the barn is tight I can see no rea- 
son why it will not make a gdod place 
‘to cure and keep sweet potatoes. I 
would put the potatoes into crates in 
_the field and pile them in the middle 
of the barn, raised off the ground and 
-arranged so that the air can circulate 
around them. Then start the fire and 
‘raise the heat to 85 or 90 degrees and 
‘keep it up till the potatoes have dried 
_off from the sweat they go through 
after storing. After that 45 to 50 de- 
“grees will be warm enough, and to 





maintain that you will need fire only . 


in very cold weather. 





Nitrogen in Cowpess 

I NOTICE in “Fertilizing for Profit”, 
by E. E. Miller, that he says in one 
place that a crop of cowpeas making 
two tons of hay an acre will have 
gathered from the atmosphere 130 
pounds, of nitrogen. In another place 
_he says that a ton of well cured cow- 
‘pea hay will contain 39 pounds of ni- 
trogen. Therefore two tons. would 


contain 78 pounds of nitrogen. What: 


makes the difference 
estimates ?” 

There is no difference. In the first 
statement, Mr. Miller: meant all the 
nitrogen acquired by the whole plant. 
A large part of this is left in the stub- 
ble and roots, and the estimate for 
the hay is I think fully high enough. 
In fact I have always estimated it at 
28 pounds in a ton of pea hay. 


in these two 





Sowing Flower Seed 


ROM North Carolina: “I note that 

you sow seed of Phlox Drummon- 
dii and the Hardy Perennial phlox in 
September. Can we not sow seed of 
the sweet williams and hardy pinks at 
the same time and get stronger 
plants for spring?” 

Yes, there are many hardy things 
that can be sown in the early fall. I 
sow pansy seed in late August or ear- 
ly September. 
sown at the same time. Sweet wil- 
liam and the hardy pinks and the 
hardy Marguerite carnations can be 
sown now. The seed of the hardy pe- 
rennial phlox I do not sow in Sep- 
tember, but in late October or early 
November, as I do not want them to 
germinate till spring, and the seed are 
so hard that they are very slow to 
germinate if kept dry all winter. The 
hard seed of cannas can be sown at 
the same time, and they will get soft- 
ened and ready to germinate with 
the first warmth of spring. The lit- 


Hollyhocks. also are. 


tle offsets of the gladiolus can be 
sown in the late fall and will grow all 
the better for lying in the ground all 
winter. ‘There’ are- many hard seeds 
that. will grow better for being in the 
ground during the winter or -kept in 
moist sand if not convenient to sow 
them. -I sowed. phlox of the ‘h 
sort last fall and had fine blooms on 
them this summer. 


One-sided Plant Food 

HAVE a garden which has had a 

great deal of horse manure put on 
it for years. It has got so that noth- 
ing?fruits well. How shall I counter- 
act this trouble?” 

You have been adding a very nitro- 
genous manure only, and the soil has 
got deficient in phosphorus that is 
necessary for fruitfulness. Your red 
soil has a great abundance of potash 
in it and the manure has been help- 
ing to release that. Now it will be 
helped by a good application of lime 
worked into the soil Then cover the 
garden with manure this fall and let 





scribe. 


ardy — 


oittiloor sorts, and they were. in pod 
when our variety was just* in’ ms 
I-believe that at Mianti you can. grow 
these outdoors: In fact I. intend to 


“try them outdoors here next summer. 


The pods are just the: thing you de- 
You can get. the seed from 
Henry A. Dreer, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
the only house in this country which 
catalogs them. They are very dwarf 
and just the size you name. 





~ + Salt on Land 


HAVE a small garden space that I 

intended to make a fall garden on. 
It was covered by the salt water for 
10 days, and I have been told that I 
cannot grow anything on it this fall. 
Do you think there was salt enough 
to hurt the soil? Have been told that 
the Gulf water is 60 per cent salt. 
What shall I use to kill the effect of 


‘the salt?” 


I had a good deal to do with soil 
years ago which had been overflow- 
ed by salt water, and I do not think 
you can grow anything there this fall. 
The best thing I can suggest is to give 
the land, after breaking it this fall, a* 
coat of lime and work it into the soil. 
This will make a combination with 
the salt and form chloride of lime, 
which is harmful to plants too, but 
being very soluble will be washed out 
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The time 
will come 
when your 
wish will be 
a new home, 





GOOD ADVICE FOR THE CROP-SELLING SEASON 


Save money now.” 





—Wachovia Savings Bank Bulletin 








it lie on top to rot during the winter, 
for fresh manure applied: in the 
spring is of little use to the vegeta- 
bles. Then in spring add acid phos- 
phate at the rate of 1,000 pounds an 
acre, and I think you will make crops. 
I have been doing this with success. 
‘Now I have secured some very fine 
ground bone dust and will use that in 
the spring. But in using manure on a 
garden always put it there long 
enough ahead to give it a chance to 
decay and get ready to feed plants. 
I find that I get far better results 
from letting the manure lie on top 
all winter and then turning it under 
in spring and adding the phosphate. 
Apply the lime this fall before’ putting 
the manure on. 





Early Beans 


ROM Florida: “We are in receipt 

of an inquiry from our commis- 
sion merchant in Chicago for a very 
small, tender and slender green string 
bean. He has had these from time to 
time, but cannot get enough. Can you 
suggest a variety that will fill the 
bill? 

There is but one bean I know that 
will come up to the demand. This is 
a very early small string bean that is 
grown in England under glass. I 
have grown it with perfect success in 
a greenhouse in North Carolina, and 
found it remarkably early, prolific 
and good. This is the variety called 
the “Triumph of the Frames.” The 
beafis are pea-green in color. I plant- 
ed #hem in a greenhouse at the same 
time with one of the earliest of our 


during the winter, so that you can 
have some chance to grow vegetables 
in the spring. That has been the prac- 
tice here, and has proved good. 





Sweet Ensilage 


‘TS THERE any such thing as sweet 

ensilage except in name? I often 
see the name used, but have never 
seen any that was not sour as kraut.” 

The term sweet is used compara- 
tively as regards ensilage. In the 
early days of ensilage making it was 
common to plant the corn*very thick 
and to cut a green, immature product, 
which certainly made a very acid sil- 
age. Since we have learned to plant 
the corn more thinly and let it ma- 
ture ears to the roasting ear stage, 
we get ensilage that is far less acid, 
having more the odor of New Orleans 
molasses, and as compared with the 
earlier sour silage it is sweet ensilage, 
though none is really sweet. 





Mung Bean 


es sending you a specimen of a 
plant of which a neighbor grew a 
small patch from seed said to have 
been gathered from volunteer plants. 
The roots carry nodules as large as 
those of the soy bean. I planted them 
the middle of June on one side of a 
field where peas and soy beans were 
planted, The plants have come 
through the changes of weather from 
dry to wet better than the soy beans 
or the cowpeas. It holds its leaves 
and seed well and none have shatter- 
ed. The plant grows upright like the 


. More séed than the cowpeas. 
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soy bean, and I have thought that 
perhaps it is the Mung bean noticed 
in The Progressive. Farmer.” 

Your plant is the same. Mung bean 
that was sent me last spring, and the 
plant you ‘send is identical. with the 
plants I have grown.. -I.have. sent 
specimens to the botanist of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to find if he 
can identify the plant, which looks 
very promising, and certainly makes 
I wiil 
be able to test it on a large scale an- 
other season. My plants grew about 
waist high and branched freely and 
have ripened’a lot of seed. It looks 
like a cowpea with the habit of a soy 
bean, and the plant. must have come 
here from Australia, as Mr.. Ramsey, 
of New South Wales, saw my plants 
and said they were what are called 
Mung beans in Australia. 


Hardwood Ashes 


OW many pounds of hardwood 

ashes will be needed to a ton to 
make 2 per cent of potash, and how 
much cottonseed meal to make the 2 
per cent of ammonia?” 

How many pounds of ashes it 
would take will depend on the quality 
of the ashes. Hardwood ashes that 
have beem kept dry under cover may 
possibly contain 5 pounds of potash in 
100 pounds, or 5 per cent. If they have 
lain out exposed to the weather they 
may have little or no potash. To 
make 2 per cent in a ton you want 40 
pounds of potash, and that would 
mean 800 pounds of 5 per cent ashes. 
But it is not well to mix ashes with 
cottonseed meal or any other organic 
matter carrying nitrogen, as the lime 
in the ashes may drive off the am- 
monia. The cottonseed meal may 
have 7-per cent or 7 pounds in 100 of 
ammonia, and 2 per cent will mean 40 
pounds of this too. So you can hard- 
ly get a 2-8-2 with the ashes and cot- 
tonseed meal and acid phosphate. The 
best way to. use the ashes is to spread 
them broadcast and make a mixture 
of two-thirds cottonseed meal and 
one-third acid phosphate as a fertil- 
izer.. This will give you nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid, and a small amount 
of potash in the meal. 








Camellia Japonica’ 


AN any of your readers tell me 
how to root Camellia Japonica?” 

It will be useless for you to try to 
root cuttings of the Camellia Japon- 
ica. It is sometimes done by skillful 
florists. and the cuttings will often 
stand a year or more before rooting 
under the most, favorable conditions. 
Florists generally; graft them on seed- 
ling stocks under glass. You can 
grow them outdoors very well if in a 
place shaded from the winter sun, as 
on the north side of a dwelling. One 
of the finest double pink camellias is. 
the Sarah Frost. I grew this out- : 
doors for years in Raleigh, N.C. The 
large red anemone-flowered sorts like” 
Waratah make almost trees in Wil- 
mington, N. C., and bloom finely in 
February. You can get good plants 
from a Southern nursery, such as the 
P. J. Berckmans Co., at Augusta, Ga. 





Tent Caterpillars 


HERE is a caterpiller making 
webs on my’ young. pecan trees 
and eating the leaves, and I believe 
that sooner or later they may kill the 
trees. They are later this year than 
last year, and I will get a few nuts, 
but last year they all fell off while 
small, How shall I destroy them?” 
You have stood by and let the pests 
increase, as you’ had them last year, 
and of course they came again. Spray- 
ing the foliage with lead arsenate, 1 
pound in 25 gallons of water, will de- 
stroy some while eating, but the best 
way to get rid of them is to make a 
mop of rags or cotton waste on the 
end of a pole and soak it with kero- 
sene. Then in the evening, set fire 
to this, when they are in the webs, 
and burn all the webs out. If you will 
burn out every web as soon as made 
you can get rid of the pests. 





Pick cotton quickly and sell it slowlv. 
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Improving the Farm, by Drainage, by rg Out Stumps! 
and by Enlarging the Fields _ 


Article No. 39 on ‘Diversification an and Independence i in 1915!’ 


By TAIT. BUTLER 














HIS is an old subject to readers 

I of The Progressive Farmer, but 

it is still one Ve tremendous im- 
portance, 

Increased profits to Southern farm- 
ers probably depend. more on the use 
of more and larger horses and more 
‘and larger implements than on any- 
thing else, with the exception of in- 
creased soil fertility. But the eco- 
nomical use of more horses and im- 
plements depends on-the improve- 
ment of our fields. Open ditches, 
stumps and small cultivated patches, 
by courtesy called fields, are serious 
obstacles to the economical use of 
larger teams and implements. But 
it: is doubtful if these obstacles are 
the cause of our use of one-horse 
tools and too much hand labor. They 
are probably more largely the result 
of than the cause of our failure to use 
more horses and implements and less 
man labor. The tendency of the 
Southern farmer to cultivate small 
fields and use man labor instead of 
more horses and larger implements 
is the result of long established cus- 
toms or practice. Old habits are hard 
to. break. 


a 
More Power and More Machinery 


Needed 


HE best authorities on farm man- 

agement are pretty well agreed 
that economical farm work cannot be 
done on a farm with less than three 
horses. They also agree that to work 
to good advantage there must be at 
least two men. In the South, no_mat- 


ter how large the farm owned or op- - 


erated by one man, one horse and one 
man form the working unit in’ most 
cases. 

One horse, or even two horses and 
one man, mean small implements and 
much hand labor by the other mem- 
bers of the family. Under such con- 
ditions small fields, or cultivated 
patches, stumps and open ditches are 
regarded as less objectionable and 
are given less consideration. 

When we study farm management 
enough to become impressed with 
the economic necessity of the use of 
larger implements, then we shall have 
reached that state of mind which will 
lead to the removal of stumps and 
other obstacles to cultivation and to 
the enlargement of the fields. 

In many cases, there is even now, 
no obstacle to the making of larger 
fields, except the lack of a desire for 
them. Because more enconomical 
cultivation will be possible is the chief 
material reason for the removal of 
stumps, the clearing away of brush 
and the filling of gullies, but there is 
another reason scarcely less import- 
ant. The clearing away of useless 
fences and hedge rows, the grubbing 
out of bushes and briers, the filling up 
of washes and gullies and the making 
of larger and more regular fields add 
greatly to the appearance of the farm 
and increase its selling price, but 
there is still a greater value in its 
effects on the social and intellectual 
development of. the family and the 
neighborhood. 

The family or the neighborhood 
which lives among surroundings with- 
out order or beauty is certain to suf- 
fer in its mental, moral and physical 
development. The one lesson which 
the Southern farmer needs most to 
learn in order to improve rural ap- 
pearanceés is, how a farm_really should 
look. It is surprising how much can 
be done toward improving the ap- 
———— 


This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next articles in the series being: 

October 30— More Fruits, Nuts, Shade 
Trees and Flowers on the Farm. 

November 6—Fattening Beef Cattle—Eco- 
nomical Feeding and Management. 


‘appeal proves effective. 


pearances of a farm with compara- 
tively little effort and at~ practically 
no increase in cost; but. when” we 
plead for better kept farms and large 


‘and regular fields we can place it on 


economic reasons. alone if no- other 


& 
Drainage a Necessity 

ITH an annual rainfall of from 

45 to 60 inches, practically all 
over the Cotton Belt, except in the 
southwest; with large areas of low 
land not naturally drained, and with 
soils which suffer excessively from 
drouth, because of their formation 
and lack of humus, there is probably 
no means by which the farms of the 
South ean be actually improved as 
much as by drainage. Much labor 
and money has been wasted in the 
past in make-shift attempts at drain- 
age. The small farmér has spent 


‘fective for surface drainage of low 
lands than deep ditches with dirt 


trance of water, are much. more. ef- 


piled up along their sides and these 
grown up in brush and weeds to ob- 
struct the flow of water into them 


‘and to scatter weed-seeds broadcast 


to increase the-need for-and cost of: 
cultivation. 


The open ditch, if a nécessity, as it 
often is, must be lookedupon as a nec- 
essary evil. Underdrainage, wherever 
practicable, is always preferable. With 
cheap lands, lack of capital and lack 
of facilities for economically putting 
them in, tile or other under drains 
cannot be made to satisfy all the im- 
mediate needs for drainage, but tile 
drainage should be regarded as the 
ideal toward which we should work. 
We doubt if any land which receives 
as much as 50 inches of rain water a 
year can ever be properly handled 
without tile drainage. Even the up- 

















STUMPING THE FIELDS IS WORK THAT ALWAYS PAYS 


time and- labor in digging deep, nar- 
row ditches with spades or shovels, in 
the wrong place, instead of making 
shallow, broad ditches with plows and 
scrapes, after having a drainage sys- 
tem for the farm laid out by one 
competent to do so. On the other 
hand, the large farms and communi- 
ties have often wasted large sums of 
money because drainage plans were 
not laid out with reference to the 
needs of thé whole. Money spent in 
drainage which isp not effective, or 
which follows plans that do not take 
in the larger needs of the whole basin 
or section to be. drained, is usually 
money wasted. 


x 
Get Some Expert Advice 


HE small farmer, esmécially the up- 

land farmer, where drainage prob- 
lems are more largely individual farm 
problems, should call on the exten- 
sion forces of his state to lay out or 
plan a complete system of drainage 
for his farm and then gradually, but 
as fast as possible, work to its com- 
pletion. In the lower sections drain- 
age is not an individual farm problem, 
but a community, county or district 
problem, which can only be solved 
on a broad-minded, comprehensive 
basis. 

The open ditch is always objection- 
able as an obstacle to the most eco- 
nomical cultivation, by limiting the 
size of the fields and their regular 
form. When open ditches must be 
made they should, wherever possible, 
be broad shallow ditches, which can 
be easily crossed and the banks of 
which may be easily kept clean by 
the use of the mower. Such-ditches, 
having no ridges of dirt along their 
sides to prevent the flow of water into 
them and where kept clean, haye no 
brush and briers to obstruct the en- 


lands which receive such an annual 
rainfall and often as much as two to 
four inches in a day or two, need un- 
derdrainage. If the water is taken off 
over the surface quickly enough too 
much of it is lost and it carries too 
much soil with it. On the other hand, 
if such an amount of water is to be 
taken up by the soil and drained off 
through the subsoil, the land will be 
saturated for too long a time and 
will consequently suffer severely from 
too much water in wet seasons, and 
being “dead” and “run together” it 
will also suffer more severely from 
lack of moisture in dry seasons. We 
consider tile drainage a necessity for 
the best soil conditions and crop pro- 
duction on all soils receiving as much 
as 45 inches of rainfall a year, and 
which have a clay or compact subsoil. 
This applies to the tiplands of the 
South as well as to the lowlands, 
which are generally regarded as the 
only ones requiring tile drainage. If 
our uplands were tiled, plowed deeper 
and filled with humus by proper man- 
agement and a suitable crop rotation, 
there would be less need for terrac- 
ing, and when terraces were made 
they would prove more effective and 
be less likely to break and leave the 
land in worse condition than before 
the terraces were made. 


Drainage Systems That are 
Needed 


ESSSE community ditches for car- 
rying off the accumulated water of 
any basin or watershed, broad, shal- 
low ditches made cheaply with plows 
and scrapers and which can be easily 
crossed and kept clean, when open 
ditches must be made on the farm, 
and underdrainage everywhere, ex- 
cept on deep sandy soils, is the drain- 





A mnilntle <-§ 


--vidual farm problems, are so import- 
- ant that the: drainage system of each 
- farm should be carefully and intelli- 


‘ing out the drainage system of the 


farm. 


“become: 80° a 


‘quite safely 


Make Your Farm 
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age scheme which should be worked 
to inthe South. The community must 
coéperate to provide the first, and the 
second and third, while largely indi- 


~— - 


Some 


gently laid out by a competent man. . 
Again, we suggest that. our readers 
call on their agricultural college ex- 
tension forges for this service in lay 


If. they are not now prepared 
to render @ach service they should 
peeny. as” the 
requires,4: 

Any objec ect, like a stumipion? 
a-serious obstacle to econ 
tivation of the soil and in’ 
also to the gathering of: the 
The removal of stumps is 
according to their number and kind, 
but their existence in any field is a - 
bar to economical cultivation, ahd this 
in the cours@:of a few years. may 
easily amount to more than the cost 
of their removal, In fact, it may be - 

sa ited that as a general 
rule it is more economical to remove 
stumps than to leave them in culti- 
vated lands. The problem, then, is 






‘not one of economy; but of finance, 


or of obtaining the resources neces- 
sary to remove them. Here again, if 
the desire for their removal is strong 
enough, it is remarkable what can be 
accomplished in a few years in clear- 
ing the farm of stumps without large — 
expenditure of money. The persistent 
use of spare time directed to this pur- — 
pose will usually accomplish wonders 
in the improvement of the fields in 
the course of a few years. Sh 


& 





stumps, which will only come from 
a full realization of the loss which re- 
sults from their presence, is the first 
and most important step towards their 
removal. If our readers recognized 
the importance of larger and -better 
implements in enabling them to culti- 
vate their crops more economically, 
the desire for the removal of the 
stumps would soon find methods for 
their removal. The large land owner 
and the community of small farmers 
who. have the spirit of codéperation 
will find the stump puller of great 
value, at least for stumps up to 18 
inches in diameter, and for larger 
stumps dynamite and fire, according 
to the kinds of stumps and other con- 
ditions, will usually be found the most 
economical methods; but methods 
must be largely determined by condi- 
tions, and as stated, the -important 
question is.a.full appreciation of what 
the removal of the stumps and other 
similar obstructions will mean in the 
pleasure, profit and efficiency in cul- 
tivation, 

The importance and cost of clear- 
ing the land of stumps is one which 
merits a careful study by those 
who have many stumps to remove, 
and they should ask for bulletins 
from their experiment stations and 
from the manufacturers of stump 
pullers, dynamite and other materials 
used for this work. 

To the man who is accustomed to 
seeing large and regular fields, such as 
generally exist in level sections hav- 
ing little waste land, the most strik- 
ing agricultural features of the South, 
especially in the hill sections, are the 
small fields, their irregular shape and 
the unkept general appearance of our 
farms. To the Southern man, familiar 
with our one-horse farming and the 
tendency of the lands to wash and 
produce unproductive areas, the rea- 
sons for the appearance of our farms 
are plain; but what he does not seem 
to realize is the tremendous increase 
in the cost of cultivation which these 
small fields and intervening patches 
of weeds, briers and brush place on 
the Southern farmer, 

We believe, if the improved appear- 
ance was the only benefit to be ob- 
tained from the clearing of the uncul- 


(Concluded on page 22, this issue) 
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“HOW WE IMPROVED OUR FARMS 





This Week’s Prize-winning Letters 














HOW TILE DRAINAGE PAYS 


This Georgia Farmer Makes and Lays 
His Own Tile, and Finds the Work 
Very Profitable—First Prize Letter 


HE other day I noticed advice 

given in a Southern farm paper 
to a subscriber to build underground 
drains of boards, since no tile factory 
was near him. While this may be 
proper advice in some places in the 
South it certainly does not strike me 
as sound when applied to most local. 
ities. 

We make our own tiles using one 
of the well known makes of farmers’ 
tile machines, which costs about $40. 
Although it makes both four-inch and 
six-inch tiles, we seldom use any but 
the four-inch. To make tiles in a 
hurry you will need to prepare about 
200 extra forms from hollow, tubular 
rivets and two-ply rubber roofing. We 
make tile in a shed standing on a 
creek bank, where we have both wa- 
ter and sand handy. We use one part 
cement to four parts coarse sand. 
Two of our “darkeys” make the tile, 
averaging about 300 tiles a day. Once 
a day for the first week after making, 
wet the tiles down, but don’t do this in 
very cold weather, and also keep the 
fresh tile out of the sun until cured. 
From three weeks to a month after 
making, we usually lay the tile, but 
it would be better to wait at least six 
weeks, when if properly made they 
will have a sharp, metallic ring when 
struck with iron. 

It pays to be careful in laying. I 
have laid about five miles of tile, and 
all drains seem to be in perfect shape. 
While I was away one day a Negro 
laid a short line. A week later we 
dug the tile up to see why the line 
wasn’t working, and found most of 
the line choked with mud. He had 
used defective tile, and the spaces 
between tiles were too large. The man 
who lays the tile must reject all soft- 
looking tile as well as cracked tite. 
Especially in sandy soil must the tiles 
be fitted closely together. 

Cement costs us $1.85 net per bar- 
rel, and from this amount we average 
285 four-inch tile. This is $6.50 per 
thousand, and the total labor charge 
this year with cheap labor was $6.30 
per thousand. The corresponding 
price for heart lumber to make as 
cheap a drain would be under $8 per 
thousand board feet, and in 10 to 15 
years probably the board drain would 
fail and you might lose a crop before 
you fixed it, whereas the concrete tile 
drain would be even stronger than 
when laid. The cost of digging a ditch 
1,000 feet fong and 3 feet deep was 
$10, and the cost of putting in tile and 
filling up the ditch averaged about 
$7.70 per 1,000 feet making the total 
cost per 1,000 feet of tile drain $30.50. 
The interest for 15 years on the cost 
of 1,000 feet of tile would not be near- 
ly so much as the cost of again put- 
ting in 1,000 feet of board drain, so if 
a man could borrow money at legal 
rates it wouldn’t pay him here to ac- 
cept boards for drainage as a gift. 

Although we use a farm level to 
some extent to determine the fall, 
our actual grading is done chiefly by 

’ the aid of the water in the ditch, and 
it seems to me the best way where ig- 
norant labor is used. We always feel 
safer in tiling when water runs 
through the ditch, for then we feel 
sure everything will be all right. In 
lying, I walk backwards as I lay 
the tile, keeping a tile scoop handy to 
form a bed for the tile as I go. To 
prevent my fingers from being worn 
down to the “quick”, I wear heavy 
gloves in handling the tiles and I 
reach up and get the tile from the 
bank just as I need them. A careful 
Negro comes just behind me with a 
spade and trims soil from the banks 
to cover the tile two inches deep. 
This keeps the tile from being displac- 
ed in filling the ditch. When you can 


get it, use soft clay for this purpose. 
Sometimes the soil thrown out by the 
ditcher will do, but it is often too 
lumpy. The best thing to finish fill- 
ing the ditch with is a two-horse 
plow with long evener attached: We 
find a 2x8-inch plank I1 feet long and 
reinforced by a 2x4-inch plank in the 
center gives the most satisfactory 
results for an evener. 

Since cultivating tiled fields it 
would seem hard indeed to go back 
to the old system of fields cut up with 
ditches and having many boggy 
places. We can now prepare our 
fields properly in time for planting, 
can get our work done much more 
quickly, and the big, broad fields have 
made the use of a tractor very eco- 
nomical. C. M. BRENNAN. 


Columbus, Ga. 





IMPROVING PROGRESS FARM 


It’s a Fine Ideal to Aim Each Year to 
Make the Farm a Little Better Than 
Ever Before—Prize Letter 


E HAVE found that it pays bet- 

ter to improve the land we al- 
ready have than to buy more, and it 
has beome our fixed policy to have 
the farm in better shape each year 
than it was the year before. This 
takes a great deal of work, and is 
simply an investment, and we regard 
it as the safest investment we can 
make.. To return to the farm each 
year a-part of the income it yields is 
a safe business policy, and’will result 
in a greater income in the future. 


We own 280 acres of hill land, the 
greater part of which was abandoned 
for many years, and considered abso- 
lutely worthless. Cmne tract of 100 
acres rented for $40 a year 15 years 
ago. When we took charge mos: of 
it was in sedge grass, gullies and 
bushes, and the spots that were cul- 
tivated had become exceedingly thin. 
Many acres hadathick growth of elm 
bushes, the roots of which are very 
hard to get rid of. The ditch banks 
and all the best spots of land had a 
rank growth of briars and bushes. In 


fact it was one of the most ragged 
farms in this section, and was rapidly 
becoming worse. We bought the iand 
in several tracts, and a few years 
apart, so that we did not have the 
wifole task to face at once. 

The first thing that we would do to 
a field that was badly grown up in 
sedge grass and sassafras bushes was 
to pasture it closely for three years, 
then put it in cotton. At first we had 
many stumps, gullies and ugly spots, 
but we have worked at these unceas- 
ingly, and are now getting our fields 
in splendid shape. We can run a 
mower, a two-horse plow, or a sec- 
tion harrow anywhere .on the farm, 
but a few years ago their use was dif- 
ficult. 

We have learned from experience 
that many of the old gullies can very 
easily be filled up. We first shovel 
the banks down until a team can 
cross, then roll the dirt in with a two- 
horse plow. Filling up a few gullies 
makes a wonderful difference in the 
looks. of a field, and often puts to 
work some of the best soil, for it fre- 
quently happens that careless work- 
ers stop their rows 15 or 20 feet from 
the gully, and this strip is rich from 
growing lespedeza and weeds. We 
never allow bushes to grow along the 
ditch banks or fences. A large part 
of the farm is always in pasture, and 
this improves the soil faster than 
anything we have tried. Peas are 
planted in every row of corn; and a 
considerable acreage broadcast’ for 
hay. Some of the roughest land is 
planted broadcast in peas, and the 
stock allowed to eat the vines in the 
field. Almost any kind of rough spots 
can be utilized in this manner, and 
gradually be made fit for cultivation. 

Persons who have not seen our 
farm-for 10 years are surprised at the 
improvements we have made, but the 
work we have done is but a forerun- 
ner of what is to follow. Every de- 
fect in the lay of the land, no matter 
how serious, is going to be remedied, 
and every foot of soil is going to be 
made to produce its proper share. 
With these purposes in view we have 
named our place Progress Farm, and 





every trouble as it arises. 


the best possible place for you. 


vious, fretful, and jealous of others. 


it in another 


know how. 


touch your life each day. 
thoughtful when out on dress parade. 
ings. 


and sisters to brothers, 





FIVE SIMPLE RULES FOR HAPPINESS 


 areabinaee the habit of always looking upon the bright side of every 
experience. 

Worry and anxiety are the great killers. Worry has the physical effect of 

breaking down the nerve centers and making one less able to do one’s work or 


to meet any difficulty. Don't cross the bridge before you eome to it. 


Accept cheerfully your place in life while you are in it, believing that it is 


This does not mean that one should not strive to better his condition, but it 
means that while you are in one position make the most of it and don't be en- 
“Oh,” you say, “if I just had something 
else, or were’ in some other situation, I could be happy.” 
If you cannot command happiness in your present position you could not find 


Ill. 
Throw your whole soul and spirit into your work, and do it the best you 


No matter what your work is, while you are in it you must make a delight 
of doing it well or you will never be happy. 
IV. 
Get into the habit of doing bits of kindness and courtesies to all those who 


This means at home, principally. Any one can be polite and pleasant and 


whom you most love are those in your own household or immediate surround- 
Try thoughtfulness, kindness and courtesy with them—husband to wife, 
wife to husband, children to parents, parents to children, brothers to sisters 


V. . 
Adopt and maintain a simple, childlike attitude of confidence and trust in 
God as your own Father.—From a report of Dr. Charles E. Barker’s lecture, 
“How to Live to be One Hundred Years Old.” 


Meet 


No you would not be. 


But the folks who love you most and 








we are going to make it worthy of 
the name. 
W.-M. PRESLEY & SON. 
Coldwater, Miss. 


IT PAYS TO GET OUT THE STUMPS 
—-_e- 

Fire and Dynamite Will Soon Clean 
the Farm of These Obstructions 
and Put It in Shape for Good Work 
—Prize Letter 





OUR years ago Fair View Stock 

Farm was dotted with large pine 
stumps well set. Most of them were 
so far apart that anchoring a stump 
puller was a waste of time. But the 
stumps had to come, as they served 
as dens for rats, moles, boll weevils 
and other pests, and were in the way 
of labor-saving tools. They took up 
space that should have been put to 
growing crops. Driving and hoeing 
around them was killing time. 

With axe, spade and torch we went 
after them. After digging around 
them, a few days were allowed for 
drying, then the most of them were 
reduced to ashes. Only a few pine 
knots-.and a little work was necessary 
to accomplish this. The extremely 
tough ones and those in land hard to 
dig were given a “high dive” with dy- 
namite. This is the more expensive 
way to remove them, but then they 
are torn to pieces, and where kindling 
is not abundant it is probably the 
most economical way where they are 
far between and well set in hard soil. . 

We are careful to remove stumps at 
least two feet below the surface of 
the earth, as a “blind” stump is the 
most dangerous kind. Persimmon 
and sassafras stumps are easily pull- 
ed with a wire stretcher. The time 
that would be spent during one sum- 
mer.in cutting the bushes from these 
stumps is sufficient to pull them up. 

It’s false economy to leave stumps 
in the fields. It’s much like allowing 
a thorn to remain in the flesh, to poi- 
son the whole system, simply because 
the removal would produce pain. 

Rocks are extremely hard on farm 
tools, and it is impossible to do good 
farming among them. The extra time 
spent in sharpening tools would soon 
be ample to crush or remove the 
rocks. My plan is to make rich soil 
of those that can be crushed, while the 
others are dumped into a gully. The 
lime rock is easily crushed. Why 
stumble over them a whole life time 
and yet burn the corn stalks that 
would decay in a short time? 

It not only helps the appearance of 
a farm to bury or remove these ob- 
structions, but it will pay many fold 
in dollars and cents. By the use of a 
machine one man, where the land is 
clear, can do the work of three men 
where it is obstructed. I do my hoe- 
ing with a harrow which would be 
impossible if the fields contained 
stumps and stones. When I am cut- 
ting Kay, it matters not how talt the 
grass, there is no fear of a sudden 
stop and a blacksmith bill caused by 
a stump. 

One cannot expect a normal yield 
on a farm that is all in patches. There 
are so many borders or edges for 
trees to sap and the rabbits and 
squirrels to devour. Much turning is 
necessary, there is a great waste of 
time, and it is impossible to use 
labor-saving implements to advantage 
on those small plots. 

By cutting out the hedges and in- 
tervening woods and ‘putting the pine 
boughs, surplus wood and other trash 
into the gullies, we have succeeded-in 
putting the entire farm of 225 acres of 
cultivated land into one solid body, 
with only the fencing, barn buildings 
and public highway to intervene. 
Many of the corn rows are more than 
one-half mile long. There is but lit- 
tle. woodland border, the most of 
which is cut back each year. 

WM. E. BLOCKER, Jr. 

Ariton, Ala. 








Seattay, October 23, 1915] 
SECRETARY HOUSTON URGES THE FEDERAL WAREHOUSE 


BILL 


In a Letter to Congressman Lever He Points Out Important Meas- 
ures Needed to “Standardize the Conditions Under Which Cotton 
Is Stored, Handled and Marketed” 


By Hon. David F. Houston, Secretary of ‘Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


find themselves in an unsatisfac- 

tory situation in the marketing of 
cotton. In the present emergency 
the difficulties seem all the more 
acute. 


I: NORMAL times cotton farmers 


A striking weakness in the: present» j@ 


system is (1) the lack of adequate 


storage facilities and (2) of a ware-- 


house receipt: which would be more 
acceptable as collateral for obtaining 
loans. 
convinced us that under proper con- 
ditions bankers would more readily 
advance funds on cotton. At present 


many of the warehouses in use are; ing states will take this 
operated under such conditions that: step°at an early date. 


receipts issued by them are not re- 
garded as desirable collateral. An- 
other difficulty is that the laws in the 
various states. are not uniform, and 
in many instances the banks have no 
adequate protection when advancing 
money on warehouse receipts, and 
capital becomes suspicious of all cot- 
ton receipts as collateral. It seems 
that the holder of a negotiable ware- 
house receipt is protected from all 
claims of subsequent lien holders and 
subsequent creditors of the original 
owner of the commodity: covered by 
the receipt. His rights, however, 
would seem to be inferior to all valid 
claims upon the commodity obtained 
prior to its deposit in the warehouse. 
In ‘most of the. Southern states the 
landlord is given a lien for rent and 
advances, which is superior to the 
rights of the owner of a negotiable 
receipt, and in many states the 
warehouseman is also sive a prior 
lien for charges. 


Pass the Smith-Lever Bill 


NYTHING that can be done by 
the Federal Government or by the 
states to better the situation should 


be done. I think it is unfortunate that. 


the Federal. Warehouse bill (describ- 


ed by Congressman Lever in last’ 


week’s Progressive Farmer—Editor), 
did not become a law, and I am of the 
Opinion that favorable action on 
this measure. at the ensuing ses- 


' sion of Congress is highly desirable. 


'~ the various states. 


fe 
as 
& 


: Score. 


Such a measure would promote the 
better storage of cotton, increase the 


‘desirability of cotton receipts as col- 


lateral for loans, and would, there- 


fore, greatly assist in financing the 


totton crop of the South. It would 
enable the Department of Agricul- 
ture to license bonded warehouses in 
The validity as- 
Sured receipts under the proposed 
“pill, and the Government inspection 
made possible thereunder, should 
give a greater: degree of security to 
the holders of: receipts issued by li- 
censed and bonded warehouses. 

Many inquiries from warehouse- 
men indicate that there is.a desire on 
their part for.such legislation and it 
seems certain that a large number of 
Storage companies would take ad- 
vantage of the bill immediately after 
its passage by. giving the required 
bond and_securing:licenses. It is not 
proposed in the bill. that- there. be 
compulsory licensing and bonding. It 
would be optional with every storage 
company to conduct. its business as at 
Present. This feature should silence 
any objection: that might be. offered 
to the passage of the bill on_ this 
I believe the storage compan- 
ies which took advantage of the 
Measure would receive such,an in- 
Crease of business, due to the great- 
er value of their receipts, that many 
companies would apply for licenses 
within a short time. 

While the most important advan- 
tages to be derived from the propos- 
ed legislation would be found in the 
8reater value of the warehouse re- 
ceipts, there would be others. The 

epartment of Agriculture would be 
enabled to inaugurate and encourage 


Thorough investigations have- 


reforms in the handling and market- 
ing of farm products, which would 
be of far reaching importance. 

It is very desirable to have uniform 
warehouse receipts, and uniform: leg- 
roe gov erning storage compan- 


‘With’ the various states attempt-: 


ide to, régulate independently the op- 
eration of storage companies, it is 
quite evident that no’ uniformity can 
be hoped for. It is very desirable 


- however, that each state’ should en- 


act what is known as the “Uniform 
Warehouse Receipts Act.” It is to be 
hoped that each of the cotton-produc- 
important 
As you proba- 
bly’ know this law has been in opera- 
tion in Louisiana’ and Tennessee for 


several years, and it-has just “been en- 


acted in Alabama. This uniform 
state law does not conflict with, but 
supplements, the proposed National 
warehouse measure. If the various 
states can be persuaded to enact this 
uniform law, and Congress should see 
its way clear to pass the warehouse 
bill, it will be possible to standardize 
the conditions under which cotton is 
stored, handled and marketed. 

The last Congres$S enacted a meas- 
ure into law which is of the first im- 
portance in the marketing of cotton. 
I refer to the Cotton Futures Act. In 
the sale of any commodity, the first 
essential is a well-recognized stand- 
ard of quality. It is of the first im- 
portance not only that the buyer 
know exactly what he is buying, but 
that the seller know also what he is 
selling. If this can be secured a fair 
price is obtained and justice is done. 
The Cotton Futures Act authorized 
the creation of standards for Ameri- 
can cotton. On December 15, 1914, 
the new standard for grade was offi- 
cially promulgated and is now in 
force on both of our future exchanges 
and in twenty-éight of the leading 
spot cotton markets of the South, 
and, therefore, greater uniformity in 
the use of the standards than has 
heretofore ever prevailed. has been 
sc-:ured. It is expected that the es- 
tablishment of a uniform standard 
for grading cotton throughout the 
United States will simplify quotations 
and will enable farmers more intelli- 
gently to judge the quality of their 
product, and, therefore, to determine 
more fully its market value. 


We Need a Cotton Standards Law 


A DESIRADLE supplement to this 
legislation in addition to the ware- 
house act, of which I have spoken, is a 
cotton standards bill. Although the 
new standard for cotton has. been 
adopted by 28 of the leading spot 
markets of the South, there are many 
other: smaller markets which: ignore 
its existence, and cotton buyers in 
many instances continue to purchase 
cotton without reference to any 
standard or purchase it on a much 
higher standard than the official or 
Liverpool standards. Thus by pur- 
chasing on a high standard and sell- 
ing on a lower one, they are able to 
make profits at the expense of the 
producers. The passage of the cotton 
standards bill would prohibit the use 
of any other standard than that es- 
tablished’ by the National- Govern- 
ment in the interstate and foreign 
commerce: of the United States and 
would make the use of our standards 
practically universal. 


With these three measures enacted 
into law, enforced through the ma- 
chinery of the Federal Government, 
and supplemented by appropriate ac- 
tion on the part of the states, there 
can be little question that the mar- 
keting and financing of the cotton 
crop of the South would be greatly 
improved and the welfare of the peo- 
ple promoted. 


QUIT PATCH FARMING 


Only by Making the Fields Bigger 
and Cleaning. Them: of: Stumps. and - 
Gullies Can We Hope to Use. Labor- 
saving. Machinery—Prize Letter 


HAD been tilling very small fields 

all my life until about eight years 
ago. In this section most farmers 
clear the best strips along the bran- 
ches ‘and the best plots, and at. best 
only a few acres are in’ one field. 
A good part of my farm consisted of 
strips where the shade. from the one 
side nearly: met the ditch banks on 
the other. 


About 10 years ago I started to 
clearing a 30-acre field. A creek 
bottom on one side I cleared.and put 
into pasture and on the other sides 
of the field I-cut the trees back, and 
now there is a road : practically around 
the whole field. In. this 30° acres 
there are no trees to hurt the land, 
there is a great saving in turning, 
and the road around the field gives 
room : for turning with improved 
machinery and keeps the shrubbery 
from growing up. Another great ad- 
vantage I find-in this field is that 
practically all improved machinery is 
made for large fields and that it gives 
much more satisfaction in such fields. 
I save quite a great deal of time that 
I used to spend in going from one 
patch to another, changing tools, etc. 
Still another advantage of a large 
field I find is the fact that in small 
fields -you often have a part of a'load 
of grain or feed to haul in, while 
practically all this is avoided in a 
large field. 

When I had finished clearing my 
30-acre field I started back where I 
commenced to clear and began to ge® 
the stumps out. I used dynamite, put- 
ting anywhere from one-half to two 
sticks in each stump. I used an au- 
ger. boring the holes just large 
enough for the sticks of dynamite to 
go into, down into the taproot. I 
would then pack behind the dynamite 
damp soil and fire the fuse. In this 
way sometimes the stump would be 
blown to pieces but not blown out of 
the. ground. 


piece of the stump at a time, I would 
soon have the stump out. 


On the side of my field next to the 


pasture there were several spouty 
places. These patches would drown 
out nearly every year and were al- 
ways in the way when the other 
ground was in order to plow. I cut 
ditches from these places into the 
creek and put in drain tiles, and now 
those boggy places are making some 
of the best crops in the field. Since I 
drained these wet places two years 
ago the crops from them have more 
than paid the cost of ditching, drain 
tile and all. 


We can’t hope to use improved ma- | 


‘Solve 


chinery either ina 


would not go back to small patches 
again under the old conditions. for 
anything, and anyone who sees what 
a great economy and pleasure a large 
field is will never go where he will 
have to do patch farming. It will be 
intolerable to him. 
J. R. PASCHAL. 
Siler City, N. C. 





Why, bad roads, even, is a moral 
question. Why should men wade in 
mud and punish their beasts when 
they have the power to prevent it? 
It is moral in that we fail to use to 
advantage the powers and possibili- 
ties that God has given us. We can 
have good roads if we will. We can 
have any good thing if we will—com- 
munities acting together. 
en men could volunteer to delegate 


themselves as leaders in a good roads | 


movement and the people soon would 
follow them. A °million volunteers 
will rush to arms to shoot down a 
million others who have done them 
no harm; why should not some vol- 
unteers to be leaders in the romances 
of peace and progress—R. F. Beasley. 
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I bought a heavy rail- | 
road jack and, putting this under one | 





small field, a/| 
stumpy field, or one which has mires | 
in it to an advantage and profit.. I | 





Half a doz- | 





No imitation gives you such 

comers — “ye such 
‘ort 

c IDEN an fh eaves. 


ois you've Regine worn. 
Make sure b Bose ox for 
thebuck- 


‘les. It's on the red-striped 


tickets, too, 
The cleverest coun- 
terfeit can’t fool you 
ff you just 
Remember PRESIDENT! 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. SHIRLEY, MASS, 


Look: for on the Buckl@ 
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buy. Let us convince you of these facts. Write today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Ind. 
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Write today. Free ca’ 

WONDER BED MFG. CO.._ Dept. 11 ASHVILLE, TENN. 


The Threshing Problem 


Threshes cowpeas and soy 
beans from the mown vines, 
wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 
perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 
‘The machine I hayes. been looking for for 20 
. F. Masse will meet every demand,’ 
" Divector 1 Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
"Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co 
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Send for Free Price List and Shi 
ping Tags. No commission chareek. 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY, 
Dept. 100 St. Louis, Mo. 
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lars trappers. 
HILL BROS. FUR CO. 362 HN. MAIN ST. ST.LOUIS. MO. 











Our 1915 Farm Record Book will enable 
you to keep your accounts better. You can 
get it, together with a year’s subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer for $1.15. 





MAKING THE COUNTRY SUNDAY 
SCHOOL A SUCCESS 


, 1V—The Observance of Special Days 


Old Oak Brand 
Rubber Roofing 


DEFIES THE ELEMENTS 
Less Than 5 Rell Lots Add 5c a Roll 
1 PlyPer Squareor Roll 75c 
2 “ “ “ “ “ P2c 

“ Ty “ “6 $1.12 
‘Includes 
on ay otal 
Absolutely Waterproof 
and Very Durable 
Samples Free. 








Whitaker Paper Co. 
‘CINCINNATI, ©. 


Order now. This offer is 
for a short time only 





Till Deep cmt: 


Give-the roots achance 0%! rn a 
‘ing up tras 


Stores‘or manure. You 
canat thesame time pul- 
verize and ‘evel. am 
thri t' 
rifty = et ray 2 


Disk Harrow—Single or Double. Action—light 
incdraft.and ‘built for a ‘lifetime of service. If | 
‘your dealer ‘has -not ‘the “CUTAWAY, 
“write tows direct. Be sure to-write us for our 
mew ifree book,’“The Soil and Its Tillage.” 
Get your copy sow. 


Maker of the original CLARK disk . 
pf we nme i te 





amce PRENGH BURR L 


reel. MEAT ETANID 
aduilhi JUR 





with indestructible teeth. 
Four styles hand and:power 
pictured and -deseribed in 
catalog. Prices low; terms. 
Send postcard for free cata- 
log and lowest:prices. 


Manauiacturing 
‘BiNetson St., ATLANTA. GA. 
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“When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 


—These Increase Interest and Offer 
an Qpportunity for Each Class of 
Pupils to Participate 


HRISTIANS recognize the su- 

~preme importance of attracting 

the children to the Sunday 
school and so bringing them directly 
under an influence to which, perhaps 

4 more than to any 
other one human 
instrumentality, 
the church of the 
future must owe 
its existence. “The 
Sunday school is 
the nursery of the 
church,” is an old 
but none the less 
true saying. Statis- 
ticians tell us, if I 
mistake not, that at least 90 per cent 
of all the accessions to the churches 
of this country come from the ranks 
of the Sunday school. If this state- 
ment be true, and it has not been 
questioned, how very important it is 
to make the Sunday school services 
so attractive that the children may be 
pleasantly entertained as well as in- 
structed. 

Among the many ways of keeping up 
the interest of the children in the 
work is the observance of special 
days in the school. Among those 
which I shall mention here as being 
worthy of observance is: first, “An- 
niversary Day.” Much may ‘be done 
through remembering anniversaries 
to encourage class.and school loyalty. 
Helps have been prepared by the 
‘Sunday school publishing -houses 
which make the work of preparing 
for these occasions simple and in- 
sures large results. 

Another special day is known as 
“Anti-cigarette Day.” This day is 
now officially recognized by the In- 
ternational Sunday School Associa- 
tion, and the time for its celebration 
for each year well advertised in ad- 
vance. Buttons have been prepared 
by some of the Sunday school supply 
houses to be worn by the boys on 
these occasions. In some respects the 
wearing of this button is more satis- 
factory than simply signing the 
pledge. The wearer shows his colors, 
while the pledge is not seeua by oth- 
ers. 


Special Days for the Young Folks 


NOTHER special days is “Boys’ 

Day.” The introduction of this 
feature in the schools has proved 
quite a decided success, arousing in- 
terest, increasing attencance and 
adding tothe membership On “Boys’ 
Day” the boys and young men have 
charge of the general exercises, and 
each feature introduced is on the 
masculine order. It is customary on 
these occasions to send annownce- 
ments and invitations to old friends 
and absentees to be present. Badges 
are given to those who, on the pre- 
vious Sunday, will promise to work 
for the success of the occasion, will 
help in securing visitors and in round- 
ing up absentees, etc., etc. 

“Girls’ Day” is another occasion 
which quite a number of schools of 
late are celebrating On these days 
the girls and young ladies have 
charge of the work and each feature 
introduced is such as they usually de- 
light in. The “Girls’ Day” colors are 
blue and white. Booklets containing 
suggested exercises for these and for 
“Boys’ Day” together with appro- 
priate decorations may be obtained 
for almost a song 

Perhaps one of the most important 
of these special days is “Children’s 
Day.” This is observed on the second 
Sunday in June of each year, and is, 
in all probability, the most generally 
observed of all the special days nam- 
ed. On these occasions the star fea- 
ture is the exercises by the children 
and younger members of the Sunday 
school and the collection which is us- 
ually taken at the close of ‘the pro- 
gram is forwarded to the mission 


MR. WRIGHT 





boards of the denominatnion for the 
i 


purpose of purchasing Bibles to give 
to those who are unable to buy them. 

Another special day which is ob- 
served in nearly all of the schools is 
Easter. This day is ordinarily observ- 
ed with appropriate exercises con- 
sisting of recitations, declamations, 
readings and songs pertaining to this 
holy festival. 

Another special observance in the 
average Sunday school is “Mission- 
ary Day.” This, unlike the others 
which have been mentioned, is ob- 
served each quarter in the year. It is 
customary for a committee to have 
general charge of this work and to 
see that it is always conducted in the 
interest of missions, the pastor being 
expected to be present and make a 
talk. The funds obtained are sent to 
the mission boards of the denomina- 
tion participating. 

The last Sunday in September is 
usually chosen as “Rally Day.” This 
is the time for a grand round-up af- 
ter the summer vacation. This occa- 
sion, if properly managed by the sup- 
erintendent and teachers, can be 
made a gala day for the Sunday 
school. I want to urge its observance 
in places where it has never been 
tried, as I feel that much good may 
be accomplished by the proper ob- 
servance of this special day. 

Other special days commonly ob- 
served in the Sunday school are as 
follows: 

Red Letter Day.—All special oc- 
casions of the Sunday school may 
be called Red Letter Days. It is 
common however to provide an occa- 
sional day when some speaker or sin- 
ger or other attraction is secured and 
to advertise this as Red Letter Day. 

Temperance Day.—This, like Mis- 
sionary Day, is observed once each 
quarter in the year. 

Valentine Day and Washington’s 
Birthday are celebrated in a great 
many schools on the Sunday nearest 
February 14 and February 22, re- 
spectively. 

Some schools celebrate Thanksgiv- 
ing Day usually on Sunday following 
the last Thursday in November. Fre- 
quently the day is celebrated by an 
evening entertainment. 

Tag Day. The success of this 
day in the interest of various enter- 
prises has led a number of Sunday 
schools to take it up as a means of 
encouraging visitors, etc. 

Home Department Day, Visitors’ 
Day, Promotion Day, Cradle Roll 
Day and Decision Day are observed 
by many Sunday schools, the latter 
frequently once each quarter. 

On Mothers’ Dey the school pays 
tribute to mot!:ers, and the members 
of the Mothers’ Department en- 
deavor to impress the school with 
the importance of the mothers’ work. 

Flag Day (or Patriotic Day) is us- 
ually celebrated on Sunday following 
the 14th day of June (National Flag 
Day). Frequently a patriotic evening 
entertainment is given during the 
week of flag day. 

Another, and the last special day I 
shall mention, is .Christmas. No 
school should think of closing the 
work of the year without a Christmas 
tree and ‘appropriate exercises. 

My next letter in this series of ar- 
ticles on the country Sunday school 
will deal with organized classes ‘in 
the school. C. LW. 


Six Suggestions for Handling 
Dynamite 


Y EXPERIENCE with dynamite 
leads me to suggest the follow- 
ing rules: 

1. Take care of the caps. They are 
simply concentrated danger. 

2. Read all that the manufacturers 
say about “safety first.” They give 
full instructions about handling, 
about frozen dynamite, etc. After 
reading, remember to handle the 
caps as if they were asleep and you 
didn’t want to wake them. You 
don’t! 

3. Use only fresh dynamite. Try 
to do your work in early fall before 
freezing weather, and when the 
ground is usually dry. 

4. Plan the work so that you will 
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use all your explosive so that none 
will be kept on hand. 

5. Use rubber or leather gloves, 
(rubber preferred) in handling the 
sticks. Avoid wiping the face with 
the hands or with a handkerchief 
that has been used in wiping the 
hands. Avoid inhaling fumes of the 
fresh-opened dynamite or the fumes 
after an explosion. “Dynamite head- 
ache” is a dreadful thing, and is 
made worse by the common head- 
ache “dopes.” 


6. Never break land with dyna- 
mite unless it is dry. If the subsoil is 
even plastic it will pack off ‘toward 
the sides of a blow hole, or “pot 
hole”, instead of cracking and crum- 
bling as it should do to permit deep 
moisture to rise and rainfall to sink 
in. 

Don’t think dynamite offers a 
cheap scheme for working. ‘Ground 
broken ‘by explosions will cost more 
than the deepest plow subsoiling. But 
it is a fact that ground subsoiled un- 
der right conditions with dynamite 
will stay ‘broken a long time. Trees 
planted in dynamited holes will 
thrive and grow better than in dug 
holes, if the soil is clay or- hardpan, 
and if blown when the subsoil is not 
wet—but it costs more money. It 
costs more to blow than to dig 
stumps—but blowing tears and toos- 
ens the ground, and does the work 
quickly. Figure it out. I have blown 
out a growing tiveoak tree 28 inches 
in diameter that stood in a three- 
acre “patch” I needed for nursery. 
work, beginning at 9 a. m. and having 
my hands planting pecan seed where 
the tree stood at 4 p. m. of the same 
day. It cost $2.60, broke the ground 
well, killed all the roots and left no 
unsightly stump. I could have cut 
the tree and lopped off the limbs and 
dragged it away for a trifling cost. 

Figure it out. Experiment con- 
servatively. Do not act until you 
have full and competent ‘instructions 
—and follow instructions closely. Use 
fuse at first-rather than the battery. 
Make notes of all work and compare 
with old methods for results. 


And don’t be “scared”. Dynamite 
is not nearly so dangerous as a mule 
—or a box-of matches. All three 
must be used right. 

W. W. CARROLL. 

Watkinsville, Ga. 





HARD ON CHILDREN 
When Teacher Has Coffee Habit 


_ “Best is best, and best will ever 
live.” When a person feels this way 
about Postum they are glad to give 
testimony for the benefit of others. 

A school teacher down in Miss. 
says: “I had been a coffee drinker 
since my childhood, and the last few 
years it had injured me seriously. 

“One cup of coffee taken at break- ~ 
fast would cause me to become so 
nervous that I could scarcely go 
through with the day’s duties, and 
this mervousness was often accom- 
panied by deep depression of spirits 
and heart palpitation. 

“I am a teacher by profession, and 
when under the influence of coffee 
had to struggle against ‘crossness 
when in the school room. 

“When talking this over with my 
physician, he suggested that I try 
Postum, so I purchased a package 
and made it carefully according to 
directions; found it excellent of fla- 
vour, and nourishing. 

“In a short time I noticed very 
gratifying effects. My nervousness 
disappeared, I was not irritated by my 
pupils, life seemed full of sunshine, 
and my heart troubled me no longer. 

“I attribute my change in health 
and spirits to Postum alone.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum ‘Cereal—the original form 
—must ‘be well boiled. 15c and 25c 
packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder 
—dissolves quickly in a cup of hot 
water, and, with cream and ‘sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage ‘instantly. 
30c and 50c tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious 
and ‘cost about the same per ‘cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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ORCHARD WORK FOR THE WIN- 
TER MONTHS 


Remove All Rubbish from Orchard— 
Dig the Peach Tree Borer—Prune 
Fruit Trees—Make Preparations to 
Spray : 


I—Cleaning Up the Orchard 


HE orchard is often selected as 

a dumping ground for the refuse 

of the farm. If such is the case, 
move or burn all rubbish before win- 
ter sets in. The*home orchard should 
be tidy and clean, for often it is a 
part of the grounds about the house. 
In the southern half of the Cotton 
Belt it is altogether possible to sow 
some cover crop among the trees. 
This crop turned under in spring will 
be appreciated by the trees. 

Remove all trees that are badly in- 
fested with San Jose scale, and any 
that are not desirable varieties. Or- 
der trees at once to fill the vacant 
places. Perhaps the grape arbor or 
trellis has fallen, this repair work 
should be done before the rush of 
spring duties are at hand. 


11—Combating the Peach Tree 
Borer 


ITHOUT a doubt, this is the most 
annoying insect pest of the 
peach orchard. If left alone, the trees 
are completely destroyed within a 
few years. Trees are often girdted 
by the larvae, which live on the inner 
bark just below the ground. The pres- 
ence of the pest is often shown by 
the presence of a gummy, gelatinous 
exudation from the trunk of the trees. 
The insect hibernates in the trees 
during winter. Mounding the trees 
_in early spring is a common practice 
in controlling this pest. Often news- 
papers or stout building material is 
wrapped around the trunks. As yet, 
the only satisfactory method of com- 
bating this troublesome pest is to re- 
move the grubs with a sharp knife 
or rasp. The trees should be gone 
over twice each year, in early winter, 
and again in spring just before 
growth commences. If trees are 
mounded up in summer, this mound 
should ‘be removed at the approach 
of winter. 


11L—Pruning Fruit Trees 


HE aim of every grower, even if 
only a few trees are to be had, 
should be to produce annual crops of 
high quality fruit. This is impossible 
unless systematic pruning is prac- 
ticed. The work of pruning cannot be 
learned in a day. In the beginning, 
one must exercise a little common 
‘sense, and in a short while the art 
will be acquired. First-class tools are 
indispensable. Secure a pruning saw, 
hand shears, and a pair of long- 
handled loppers. Study the individ- 
nal tree and decide upon the parts to 
‘be removed before beginning to 
work. 


" ._ The peach can be severely pruned 
each season. This is essential in or-. 
© der to keep the bearing surface close 
_ to the ground. An open center tree 
is most desirable. Each winter re- 
“move from one-third to two-thirds 
‘of the past season’s growth. The 
"growth of the peach is always pro- 
“gressive, and unless kept in bounds 
+ the fruiting wood will be far above 
© ground,—a brush pile in the air. 

Die to the widespread ravages of 
the fire blight, care should be exercis- 
ed in the pruning of the pear trees 
and those varieties of apples that are 
Susceptible. This disease is exceed- 
ingly destructive to tender, succulent 
@rowth, and since heavy pruning in- 
@uces wood growth, it is essential that 
‘are be exercised to remove only, a 

: oderate amount of wood each 
= year. Remove and destroy all dis- 
“eased branches, disinfecting pruning 
‘tools and wounds with a solution of 
corrosive sublimate (1 part corrosive 
blimate to’ 1,000 parts of water). 

The apple and pear differ from the 

= peach in that the fruit buds are to be 


found on two-year-old wood; while 
those of the peach are to be found on 
wood of the past season’s growth. 
The main objects then should be to 
so prune the trees as to keep the 
bearing surface close to the ground; 
to open up the trees to afford suffi- 
cient sunlight and air to evéry part of 
the branches; to remove all crowding 
and surplus branches; to produce a 
maximum number of fruit buds each 
year; and to facilitate orchard opera- 
tions as spraying and harvesting of 
fruit. 

Excessive pruning of any fruit tree 
during the winter months will pro- 
duce undesirable water sprouts. This 
fact is often taken advantage of in 
the renovation of neglected orchards 
or where old trees are in need of a 
new top. 


IV.—Spraying the Orchard 


PRAYING is another indispensable 

factor in the growing of fruit. 
Each year thousands of trees are de- 
stroyed by the attacks of the San 
Jose scale. Spraying should prevent, 
not cure; and, to be of the highest 
efficiency, the material should be ap- 
pligd at the proper time and be of the 
proper strength. The winter spray is 
important, in that it acts as a clean- 
up wash for the trees. Many hiber- 
nating insects and fungus spores are 
destroyed. 

All fruit trees should be given an 
application of lhme-sulphur wash 
(winter strength) during the dormant 
season. If the trees are badly in- 
fested with the San Jose scale, two 
applications are desirable, one dur- 
ing early winter and the remaining 
one sometime in spring just before 
growth commences, This pest is eas- 


ily recognized, presenting a dull, gray- — 


ish appearance on the twigs, branches 
and fruit. 

Lime-suiphur can be made at home 
or purchased from dealers in spray 
material. Where there are only a few 
trees, it is advisable to purchase the 
commercial mattrial. The following 
formula is recommended: 


Quicklime (fresh stone lime) 


20 pounds 
Sulphur (flewers) 


15 pounds 
58 gallons 
To make, slake lime in a kettle con- 
taining 10 to 15 gallons of water, add 
sulphur and boil from 45 minutes to 
an hour. Make up to SO gallons, 
strain through a fine sieve into the 
spray pump, and apply at once. : 
For the small orchardist, a barrel 
pump is very desirable. In fact, it is 
altogether possible for several neigh- 
bors to purchase a barrel pump and 
cooperate in their spraying campaign. 
Such pumps are to be obtained at 
prices ranging from $20 to $35. 
Spraying should be postponed until 
the orchard has been thoroughly 
cleaned of all rubbish, the trees prun- 
ed and branches removed. Select a 
clear, bright day for spraying. Exer- 
cise care to cover the entire tree, 
trunk, branches, twigs. ‘ 
C. J. HAYDEN. 
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HOW AND WHEN FRUITS ARE 
BEST 


Some. Points on How to Cook Them 
and Their Digestibility in Different 
Forms 


Seth are uspally at their best 
when served fresh, ripe, and in 
season, and there are but few with 
whom they do not agree. Those who 
cannot take them in the raw state of- 
ten find them acceptable when cook- 
ed. 


Fresh fruits have but little food 
value, but their use in dietaries is of 
great importance, nevertheless, on 
account of the mineral constituents 
which they contain. These constitu- 
ents are made of potash combined 
with various vegetable acids, namely, 
tartaric, citric, malic, -oxatit,  etc., 
which render the blood more alkaline 
and the urine less acid: The anti- 





scorbutic value (prevention of | 
vy) of fruits is due to these constit- 
uents. A case of scurvy is quickly 
bettered by the use of fresh fruits. 

The nutritive value of fruits is 
chiefly in the form of fruit sugar 
(levulose), although some fruits con- 
tain cane sugar (sucrose), as well as 
fruit sugar. Examples are apples, 
apricots, pineapples, etc. The carbo- 
hydrate of fruit contains, besides su- 
gar, vegetable gums, which when 
boiled yield a jelly-like substance. 
Exception must be made to bananas, 
which contain their carbohydrate 
largely in the form of starch. Dried 
fruits have much greater nutritive 
value than fresh fruits. Weight for 
weight, dried figs are more nourish- 
ing than bread. 

The flavor of fruits, although of no 
nutritive value, helps -to make them 
useful as foods, as they act as stimu- 
lants to the appetite and aids to di- 
gestion. 

In selecting fresh fruit choose that 
which is sound, firm, and not over- 
ripé. Fruit which has begun to de- 
compose contains micro-organisms, 
which are likely to causesmany ills. 
Bruised, imperfect fruit, even if 
bought at a small price, proves no 
economy. 

The flavor of fruits is impaired by 
caoking, but when they contain a 
large proportion of cellulose their .di- 
gestibility is increased. Cooking 
fruits also converts their gums into a 
gelatinous form, which change is de- 
monstrated in the making of jellies. 
Unripe fruits, which ought never to 
be eaten in the raw state, are ren- 
dered fit for consumption by cooking. 

The digestibiltiy of fruits depends 
largely upon the quantity of cellu- 
lose they contain, their number of 
seeds, and their ripeness; also the 
fineness of their division when reach- 
ing the stomach. 


or scraped apple pulp is often easily 
digested, when, if eaten in the. usual 
way and imperfectly ~masticated, 
it would prove a stomach irritant. 
When unripe fruits are eaten their 
excess of acids causes pain, colic, 
diarrhoea, and nausea. During the 
ripening of fruits their sugar in- 
creases, while their acids decrease. 
Ripe fruits act as a mild stimulant to 
digestion. 
MISS FANNIE FARMER. 





How to Prevent Cotton Anthracnose 
or Pink Boll Rot 


iB ter disease gets its start from 
planting seed that is internally in- 
fected by the anthracnose fungus. It 
does not become conspicuous until 
the bolls are formed, and then only 
after wet weather has favored its 
spread. Fortunately it is not carried 
long distances by the wind, and so 
any farmer can control it independ- 
ently of his neighbors. Plant seed 
free from infection. Get it from a 
disease-free field if possible, or care- 
fully select it from freshly opened 
bolls on unaff¢cted stalks in a field 
having a moderate amount of the dis- 
ease. If only a small amount of dis- 
ease-free seed can be obtained, plant 
it in a special seed plot well away 
from other cotton. Avoid any mixing 
at the gin with other cotton seed. 
Since the fungus may live over for a 
year in old affected stalks, do not 
plant cotton the next year in a field 
where the disease has been unless it 
has been fall plowed°’and the stalks 
have thoroughly rotted. In buying 
trial lots of cotton or any other seed 
from a distance, get reliable assur- 
ance that it is free from dangerous 
disease contamination, and to be on 
the safe side plant it well away from 
the same crops on the farm—North 
Carolina Experiment Station. 





Several hundred bales of oid cotton have 


been marketed im Bladen the past week and 


im many cases where the cotten had been 
improperty housed, it had been more or tess 
damaged, some haying to be picked over and 
rebaled. Mr. Farmer, if you hold cotton 


Peach pulp forced throtgh a sieve | 





for any time and have no suitable house, 
take the safe road and store it one of the 
bonded warehouses, The warehouse charges 
and inswranece are trivial 


Biaden Journal. 





compared with | 
éGavneged cotton and the fire risk you take.— | 


| 
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Kerosene, Gasoline & Gas} 
Look at these New Prices! 
2H-P $34.95; SEP, $69.75 6H-P, $97.75; 
@ H-P, $139.65; 12 T-P, $197.00; 16 1-P, $279.70; | 

] Proportionally 


22 H-P, $359.80. Portable 
Prices F.0. B. ‘actory. 


Direct From Factory to User 
WITTE Skid- 
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NEW FEATHER BEDS 


DON’T PAY double prices for feather beds 

pitews. Send for our FREE big, mood 
pecial low prices. Write a 

American Feather& Co. Desk 21 ,Nashvilte, Tenn. 

pose ty 4 erder, direct from facture. Write for 

Sanitary Bedding Company, Dept. 708, 








Become a Giant of the Forest 


Consider the acorn, and follow its 
thrifty example. Don’t stay buried. 
best business fertilizer is 
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When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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Hoosier — Empire — Kentucky 


For the sake of your bank balance after you 


have sold your 
earning power of a 
drill on your farm. 


ain, look into the possible 
oosier, Empire, or Kentucky 


What will it be worth to you to produce a crop 


of the highest grade instead of medium or low? 
What is it worth to get safely through a very wet or dry 


season? 


Is a bigger yield of better grain an inducement to study the 


planting done by these famous drill 


s? 


How much of an advantage is it to have your grain ripened all 


at the same time? 


Is a saving of seed an advantage to 
Hoosier, 


All these things and more, 


ou? 
pire, and Kentucky drills 


will help you to accomplish. There is no guesswork about it. 
Figures and facts beyond dispute prove that to own one is the 
best insurance policy against loss in grain growing. See the 
dealer. Write us for catalogue and information, and for our 
worth-while booklet, **For Better Crops.”’ j 


International Harvester Company of Ameri 
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will 


abundance, an 





COL. SILAS IGO, Auctioneer. 


Woodlawn Farms Annual Sale of 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


at Nashville, Tenn., October 28, 1915. 


will be sold 50 or more head of the best in blood and merit 
Aberdeen-. 


be specimens to suit the farmer, breeder and exhibitor. 


There will be animals offered by International Grand Cham- 
pion Bulls, such as Oakville Quiet Lad, Kloman and others of 
national reputati 


Middle Tennessee is noted for its great race horses, Jerseys 
and beef-cattle due to the abundant supply of blu 
stone spring water and mild climate, 
Farme has in ». and there can be no better 
development of this wonderful beef breed—that is, Aberdeen-An 


Write for catalogue. 


has ever produced, among which 


ion. 


s, lime- 

1 of which lawn 

lace found North or South for the 
gus. 





E. L, HAMPTON, Proprietor | 








The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a 


favorite wherever 
Hampshire has 
market. If 
erature on 


orage feeds are plenty. The 

become a market topper in every 

ou would like free information and lit- 
Hampshire Hog, address. . 


E.C. STONE, Secretary, 


‘ 


Hampshire Record Association, 


ogs— Lies, prolific 


bred sows, boars. 
Decatur, Ind. 


Write for description and prices. 


703 E. Nebr. A PEO: 


Special 
prices on pigs, trios not akin, 
Roy Runyon, 





AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Volume No.1 Milking Shorthorn 

valuable articles, milk records, illustrations. 
JANUARY 10, 1916, penalty fee will 
year of age. Address, 


Year Book read: 
Owners of Shorthorns are remi 
be charged for entering the pedigree 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


for distribution free. Contains new 
nded again that after 
of an animal over one 





ARE YOU AFRAID OF 
THE BOLL WEEVIL? 


You needn’t be if you read 
our great new book-— 


THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 


By B. L. MOSS 
Managing Editor The Progressive Farmer 
SEND FOR A COPY TODAY 
PRICE: 


Paper cover, 50 cts.; cloth 75 cts. 


or with The Progressive Farmer 
one year, paper cover, $1.15; cloth. $1 40 
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If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
fmterest in livestock husbandry than right 
mow. Get into the game and get your share. 





BIGGER HOG PROFITS 


mange. 
Rapidly take on fat bigger 
profits for you. 


STAR’ "HOG OILER 
mest practical, economical! 
no dacagergs 7 Creteremecite 
place. Ne 
gt Or 
Paysforitsel quickly. 
Standard Chemical Mfg. Co. 
Dept. AS Omaha, Neb. 
&. ; Starbuek Mfg. Co. 
nN 4 Dept. AS. Peoria, i 


CAREY M. JONES 


Livestock Auctionee 
All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


48 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Il. 
Phone Garfield 4918. 


Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 
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"| INTEREST IN. PURE-BRED BEEF 


CATTLE IN GEORGIA 


Fine Cattle Are Going Into All: Sec- 
tions, and: Georgia Is no Longer an 
: All-cotton State 


COME of the most active buyers in 
the pure-bred ‘market’ for. beef cat- 
tle recently have been Georgians. As 


‘Pa result some of the best animals of 


beef breeds that have been sold re- 
cently. have gone to Georgia farms. 
Tne buying is evidenced in both the 
Hereford and Shorthorn sales. Not 
only -have buyers been in Northern 
and Western sales, but breeders have 
realized that there was enough inter- 
est in Georgia to make it worth while 
to ship carload lots to Georgia points 
and conduct auction sales. 

One of the notable purchases made 
recently was a son of Perfection Fair- 
fax, bought by Redwine Bros., Fay- 
etteville, Ga., at a sale where 14 sons 
of Perfection Fairfaxaveraged $1,615 
each. The College of Agriculture has 
recently purchased some heifers from 
the same strain. J. T. Anderson, Mar- 
ietta, Ga., who was one of the buyers 
at the McRae sale at Kentland, Ind., 
purchased of the same strain eight 
head to add to his already large herd. 
Mr. Anderson is one of the pioneers 
in the Hereford cattle business in 
Georgia. : 

No county in the state has made 
such progress in developing beef cat- 
tle as has Newton County. There are 
now in that county fully 300 register- 
ed breeding Herefords. No less than 
12 carloads of Herefords have been 
placed’ in that county during the past 
two years. Evans Lunsford is one of 
the pioneers in that county. Cowan 
Bros. are building yp a large breeding 
herd on an excellent basis. L. W. 
Jarman has brought three carloads of 
pure-bred Herefords into the county 
during the past six months, and at 
the time of this writing has 32 bulls 
in shipment. Mr. Martin, of Coving- 
ton, and others on a smaller scale, are 
actively in the beef cattle business in 
that county. 

C. L. Shingler, of Ashburn, Georgia, 
has entered the Hereford business in 
an active way, having established a 
breeding herd of 38 cows and three 
bulls, to which he is now adding an- 
other carload purchased in Kentucky 
and Indiana. 

Perhaps the greatest factor in in- 
troducing Shorthorn cattle into Geor- 
gia has been the Central of Georgia 
railroad, which has distributed 276 
pure-bred Shorthorn breeding cattle 
along its lines within 11 months, and 
is still actively engaged in the work. 
The Southern Railway. has also as- 
sisted many individuals with pur- 
chases and assisted in purchasing a 
carload of Herefords for Franklin 
County. 

J. C. Willingham, of Macon, is one 
of the prominent Shorthorn breeders 
of the state, and has 35 breeding ani- 
mals as a starter. R. L. Hastey, of 
Chipley, Georgia, has a breeding herd 
of Shorthorns, 25 in number, with 
which he has started into the busi- 
ness, A number of small Shorthorn 
herds are scattered over the state. 
The small farmer is taking to the 
Shorthorn because of its adaptability 
to both milk and beef production, 
while the larger farmer who wants 
to raise cattle on a range basis is 
preferring the Hereford. 

A few Angus cattle are to be found 
in the state but interest very gener- 
ally is confined to Herefords and 
Shorthorns, 

The College of Agriculture has been 
an active factor in starting the inter- 
est in beef cattle in Georgia, many 
of the most prominent dealers and 
| breeders getting their first knowledge 
| of the business from the College. 

At the present time three experts 
in beef animal production go out from 
the College to work among the farm- 
ers, two of these being employed to 
work in tick-free territory. . These 

j experts have been used only for a 





few months, but.a great deal of good 
has been .accomplished. Interest. is 
being created among small farmers, 
and large organizations are being 
formed to promote livestock buying 
and marketing, instruction is being 


.given in raising crops to feed the 


beef animals, and directions are being 
given as to how to finish them off for 
market: 

Those who are directing the live- 
stock propaganda in Georgia are very. 
much encouraged with the: results 
and the outlook. 

CHARLES A. WHITTLE. 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 





Codéperators Fight Tick With Com- 
munity Vat 


bby THE campaign which the State 
Board of Health is waging against 
the Texas fever tick, dipping vats 
are necessary because dipping is the 
most effective means of eradication. 
To be effective dipping should be done 
every two weeks. In this way no ticks 
will be allowed to mature on the cat- 
tle consequently there will be no adult 
ticks to drop in the pastures and lay 
eggs. The animal is necessary to the 
life of the tick and consequently those 
which hatch and do not get on the 
animal will starve after several 
months. Those which succeed in 
getting on the animal will be killed 
by dipping. 

The expense of building dipping 
vats can be materially reduced by 
community codperation. Prof. C. L. 
Willoughby, of the University of 
Florida, College of Agriculture, is 
calling the attention of farmers to a 
method used by several farmers at 
Slocumb, Ala. A petition was circu- 
lated in a given community for sub- 
scriptions to the funds needed. In 
that particular instance $1.50 was re- 
quired of each farmer except the man 
upon whose land the vat was built. 
He was asked to contribute $5 be- 
cause of the advantage which the lo- 
cation of the vat would give him. 

The money required by these Ala- 
bama farmers was $14.50 for 29 bags 
of cement at 50 cents a bag when the 
empty bags were returned; lumber, 
$8.20; nails, $1.20; dipping compound, 
$5.55, or a total of $29.45. It will be 
noted that no allowance was made 
for sand and gravel or labor. The sand 
and gravel was evidently to be had 
for the hauling and the labor was 
furnished by the farmers themselves. 

Professor Willoughby suggests that 
cattle may be driven conveniently as 
far as five miles to the vat. The ter- 
ritory contributory to the vat. then 
could have a radius of five miles. He 
also suggests that the figures for the 
Alabama vat are. very low and that 
the material used is much less than 
that recommended by the Floridgy 
State Board of Health in Publication, 
103 in which is given the list of mate- 
rials needed for the regulation size 
vat. 

The cost of materials will vary ac- 
cording to the locality, but the Ala- 
bama idea of codperation is good and 
can be profitably followed in other 
states. 


ia 


No Cattle at Virginia State Fair 


HE Board of Directors of the Vir- 

ginia State Fair Association deem 
it unwise and inexpedient to attempt 
to hold the usual cattle, sheep, and 
swine exhibition this year because of 
the fear of spreading the foot-and- 
mouth disease. The state officials, in 
cluding Governor Stuart and State 
Veterinarian Ferncyhough, believe 
that if cattle are allowed to be sent 
from other states where the disease 
now is or has recently been, infect- 
ion might spread and it would require 
a large’ sum to wipe out the epidemic. 
Stockmen generally acquiesce in this 
move, although individuals will be 
greatly disappointed. “Safety First” 
is the motto, however, and so let 
wise counsel prevail. ~ W. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
VYN FARNG See These Great Shorthorn Cattle 


SELWYN FARMS: 
Believing that Shorthorns are best for Southern famers, we have been fortunate in 


EDGAR. B. MOORE; Prop., Charlotte, N.C. | 
——— petite enh os 3 securing some of the best herds in America to tour the Southern Fair Circuit this fall. 
" “Bhese herds are owned by, Carpenter & Ross, Mansfield, Ohio; J. G. Robbins &. Sons, 


Horace, Ind.; Weaver & Garden, Wapello, Ia.; and J. W. McDermott, Kahoka, Mo. These 
cattle have been shown at the State Fairs of Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, 
_ Ohio, Alabama, Tri-State (Memphis), and Great. erican Royal at Kansas City. Among 
the cattle’ will’ be found some of the Champions and Grand Champions at the above shows, 


. They will be exhibited at the following places and dates: Macon, Ga., Oct. 26 to Nov, 
2; Troy, Ala., Nov. 2°-to 5, 

















Lee’s Premier Sd, aut $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at a prices. 
All hogs guaranteed choiera immun 
“Gustetured Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
Guy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


BERKSHIRES 


I am offering for immediate shipment 
some of the best pigs I have ever bred. 
They are sired by Don Moreau, one of 
the best sons of Star Master Duke 634, 
litter mate to the $4,000 Star Value. Their 
dams are granddaughters of Premier 
Longfellow. This breeding cannot be im- 
proved. Write for prices. 


LEON P. CRAWFORD. Hayesville, N. C. 











| AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS ASSOCIATION, 


Watch these columns tor future show dates of these great herds. : ; os 


be For particulars as to Shorthorn Cattle, address our office, 
tunity to prove it with facts and figures. 


Mobile, Ala., Nov. ist—Macon, Ga., Nov. 4th 


Troy, Alabama, Saturday, November 6th 


On the above dates we will offer for sale a large number of high-class registered Short- 
horn Cattle, consisting of bulls, cows with: calf at foot, and — heifers. 


ese are not show cattle, but are an n by a representative of the 
American Shorthorn Breeders Association for milk, beef sind individual mm erit. etly 


breeding stock—your opportunity to get a start of this great breed at your own price. 
Cattle can be seen at Fair Grounds at each place before ps 


Special Attention. h-class Bulls from the n no cart’ ‘s <9 Delight Farms, oxmed 


aD . Sees fe. hazy, N. Y. Thooe bells vill be sold tn our Don’ 
miss this-sale as this will be a rare opportunity to buy the best. 


Col. Carey M. Jones, one of America’s greatest 
auctioneers, will conduct the sales. 





Rae have been fortunate in 


We know they are the ideal farmers’ cattle and want an oppor- 


~ 43 Dexter Park Avente, | 


SHORTHORNS AT AUCTION] 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS - 


COBB & DERBY, York, Sumter County, Ala 





ELKTON FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Comprise the blood of 
Champion. Rival, Mesterpiece, Premier 
Loasieliow, Berryton Duke, Columbia 

lewell and eworth strains. 


Pigs $25 trio, service boars from §20. Breeding and 
sadividuaitty ‘cannot be beat. Cholera immune. 


ELKTON N FARM, Elkton, Md. 








DUROC-JERSEYS 





WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pfys and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 
Herd of 200 topick from. Nothing but the 
— oe for srooainn purposes. Quality 


ing unexcelled. 
S.D.O’NEAL, Prop., VAUCLUSE, VA. 
DUROC PIGS of Bm choicest breeding 
9 one individual a 
rate farms. 
TAMWORTHS, Prices rignt. Satisfaction 

Guarante guaran 
JOHN D. MONTON, Russellville, Ky. 

DUROC-JERSEYS. 

Boars and Pigs Registered stock Pure bred and 
wellfed. Prices reasonable as any one can make 
it to give eas Le & particulars write 
Clavennt, North Carolina. 

Six months’ Bears, 
Duroc-Jerseys F275 t20 pounds, 
$0 and from that 
y price down to 8-10 weeks old My gy $8.00. 


ry: - ** $12, 18, and 
woragker jacks" eo Cruso, N. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
































. AUST’S CELEBRATED 
Big Type Poland-Chinas 
Big Types with Big Quality. 

Cheice April boars at.$15.00 each. -A few 
sows bred. Priced reasonable. 


L. C. FAUST, NEW MARKET, TENN. 











TALLEY’S 


Big Kind Poland-Chinas, 


Fer Sale. Pigs both sex, bred sows, gilts, young 
sows that raised one and two litters, one boar one 
year old, one & boar 18 months old. Pedigrees fur- 





























AUCTIPN SALE OF 
$V nrrtronns 40 


STATE FAIR, MACON, GA. 


Cows, Heifers and Bulls carrying the best blood of the breed. 
From the herds of James V. Hill of Ohio, W. L. Florence of Georgia, 
L. I. Guin of South Carolina, L. W. Hill of Virginia and others. 

These are good breeding cattle just off the grass 


and will do well forthe buyers. Some of the best 
we have ever sold. 


The cattle will be at the fair November ist and 2d 
for inspection. 
COL. L. R. BRADY, 
Auctioneer, 


L. W. HILL, Mgr. 
Locust Dale,- Va. 











DISPERSION SALE SCOTCH AND SCOTCH 
TOPPED REGISTERED CATTLE 
Blue Rapids, Kansas, Nov. 8th, 1915 
== 125 HEAD 
70 Females of Breeding Age 
~ Oyearling heifers, 13 last winters heifer.Calves. A number of the Cows with Calves at foot. 
31 Good Strong Rugged Bulls 


Includin 
All-‘and out of Violet Mist 7th. 


8—2 year old bulls 13—15 to 20 months old bulls 9—12 month old bulls 
Write for catalogue to —. R. MORGAN, Gen. Mgr.; Biue Ridge, Kansas. 
Col. Fred Reppert, Auctioneer. 


our syeer-6ia be herd bull, Choice Mist 361261, a son of Choice Of 


U. S. Gypsum Co., Owners. 











KENTUCKY SADDLE HORSES 


Stallions, 25% off; mares and geldings, 10% off. Oppor- 
tunity to buy at your own price for 30 days. Stock reg- 
istered and guaranteed. Write for literature or come. 


GLENWORTH FARMS, 
Allen S. Edelen, Owner, Burgin, Kentucky. 











IHAWTHORNE FARMS & 


TAMWORTHS 


— usmvenee i other breed 
ach the made DY are. or 


Tamw orths on pasture, or 
wnen follo’ ‘cattle - "the feed lot. Then, t ‘the 
Tamworth ring has n ro 


favestieeet ae a sure thing. Write v us for ican 
Hawthorne Farms Co., Barrington, Ill. 


Pigs bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready gs —— for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
STOCK F. 


» J. LYBROOK, R. 1, Winston Satem, Nc, 
ULEFOOTS 
Mule Foot Hogs For Sale 


Champion Herd of the South. 





| W. B. DORMON, Nashville, Arkassas. 


‘No Cholera, Foot 


and Mouth or 


ond lesttgonen boat 

Two O. I. C. Hogs 
Weighed 42806 Ibs. 

hogs cease ceieeesiereis 


| alae pad ab ten : 





a. Ff... a BEDFORD, VA. 


open Bay = a bred and 


all 
Ss, all open ait, service best of Por bree 


ive prize-winning heavy-w it 
Piet teat x8 
Write me for circular and prices. 


R. 0, Owes, R. F. D. R. F. D. No. 2, Bedford City, Vm 
HERBEFORDS 
eee HEREFORD CATTLE, 


GILTNER Brose — 


GUERNSEYS 

















FOR SALE—Pure Bred Hereford Cattle. 


“The Kind That Pay.’’ 


We have for sale 50 pure bred Hereford bulls of breeding age. Big bone, 
good colors and good scale. All of best breeding. Cows and Heifers. 


We also offer a limited number of high grade Shorthorn Heifers, bred to 
Fairfax bulls, weighing 2, we yh groomed and up. Visitors welcome at the 
farms. Bulls at head of herd ur Fairfax, Fairfax 15th. 


CAMDEN BEEF CATTLE FARMS, 
L. I. GUION, LUGOFF, S. C. 








nished. S guarant You see them 

before you pay all on them. > 

J.H. TALLEY & SON, Lula, Tenn. 
CHINA I I Cx ny, 

From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 

T. E. BROWN, Marfreesboro. Tenn. 
FOR SALE Reg. big type Poland-China 
Pi o_ Sheep. Write me. 

EW. 30! JO Woodlawa, Va. 

I 

“SS ea Ee 

aE tie. 

: J. P! VISSERING, Box 7, Alton, Il. 
TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTHS—All Ages 
English, Canadian or American bred. Larg- 
est exhibition herd in the South, headed by 
1000 and 1200 lb. boars and sows. Won 318 
premiums, 31-Champions, 18 Grand Cham- 
pions and 11 trophy cups at 15 shows in 1914. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK PARM, 

2 Columbia, S. C. 








of UBLIC SALE OF REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE. 
Ou Friday, ome. 12, 1916, Messrs. Appleb: 
Co., will hold a dis: sale at Pulaski, T: 

hd the te Jerseys in both of these herds will be sold and this will be a rare 


‘here area er of imported cows includ 
bred heifers heifer calves, and bulls of 


ages. 
gion n Flying Fox~the o other is a son of Sensational I 
romising young bulls and heifers 


mage tob 
more than 
sold 





S. C. APPLEBY, ski, Tean 








L. PERRY, Auctioneer. 


& Sanders and | noma Woodward & 


sale. Som be in the number. Here’s your o rtunity to 
buy something “hat at will make more money and please you better than 2 cent ootten * — ad 
For Catalogue address 














Guernsey Cattle 
Tick Fever Immune. 
Several Bulls of Various Ages. 
J. VW. DAVIS, 

Mossy Hill, Perry, Ga. 


“THE GUERNSEY 


stands for Economical uction. 
profit from every ot teen, per: 
want cows that will improve your Dairy? 
Write for free literature. 
Guernsey Cattle Club, 
Box w. Peterboro, NH. 
onal Livestoc on page 

















“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.”’ 





The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 





President and Editor 

Vice-President and Editor 

Managing Editor 

Contributing Editor 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Se MOWED ys a Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 
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HE Centennial. Celebration of the Pendleton, 

S. C., Farmers’ Society was a great success. 
Addresses were made by Secretary Houston, Gov- 
ernor Manning, Congressman Lever, Fairfax Har- 
rison and Clarence Poe. We expect to publish 
later an extended article based on observations 
made in the Pendleton section. 





S A “follow up” to our recent More Fruit Spe- 

cial, we expect next week to publish articles 
and letters dealing with more fruits, nuts, flowers 
and shade trees for the farm home, and how these 
may be obtained. Look for these articles; they 
will help you to make your farm the very best 
spot in the whole world in which to live. 





& Speiig week, in letters and special articles, we 

are giving attention to farm improvement: 
(1) by drainage; (2) by taking out stumps; and 
(3) by enlarging the fields. Every good farmer is 
thinking and planning now to do better work next 
year, and the three means above suggested are 
among the best; ways of enabling us to do better 
work. Look for these articles. 





ON’T, don’t pile your manure out in a heap in 

the weather and think you are saving it. On 
the other hand you are wasting it, and doing it in 
about the surest way you can. Experiments have 
proved that manure so handled loses in six months 
from one-half to two-thirds of its value. A better 
way is to leave it in the stalls, using plenty of bed- 
ding; the best way of all is to haul it out on the 
fields as fast as made. 





4 ete State Farmers’ Union meeting in Durham, 
November 16-18 promises to be the greatest 
session ever held. In addition to the regular fea- 
tures, Congressman Lever and Warehouse Com- 
missioner McLaurin will discuss warehouse sys- 
tems; John Sprunt Hill, rural credits; Dr. G. M. 
Cooper, community organization of creameries and 
cream routes; and Mr. R. F. Beasley will handle 
the question of taxation and absentee landlordism. 
Every county should send a full delegation. 





seo meeting of the National Nut Growers’ As- 
sociation in Albany, Georgia, October 27, 28 
and 29, will be attended by men from all over the 
-country interested in growing nuts for market pur- 
poses. An interesting program has been prepared. 
Questions of vital interest to the nut industry will 
be discussed by practical men and by scientific 
horticulturists who are making investigations 
along special lines. Everybody interested in nut 
culture should attend. Albany, Georgia, where the 
meeting is to be held, is a center for the commer- 
cial culture of pecans, and visitors will have an 
opportunity to see thousands of acres of pecan 
orchards in bearing. 





“f€& CCORDING to the United States Census Bu- 

reau, cotton used in the United States during 
September, exclusive of linters, amounted to 498,- 
219 bales, against 414,864 in September last year; 
exports were 502,031 bales, against 125,778 bales a 
year ago; linters used in this country were 61,431 
bales, against 27,674 bales last year; linters export- 
ed were 10,624 bales, against 1,808 bales in Septem- 
ber last year; and active cotton spindles in the 
United States numbered 31,295,104, against 30,307,- 
154 during the same month last year. This great 
comparative increase in domestic consumption 
and exports indicates that the cotton situation is 
rapidly readjusting itself. 





HE unusual interest taken in the development 

+ of the cattle industry of the South is shown 
by the exhibits at the Southern fairs this fall. This 
interest as shown by the exhibits is particularly 
evident by the number of Northern exhibitors. 
Among the Northern Shorthorn breeders exhibit- 
ing in the South this year are Carpenter and Ross, 
Mansfield, Ohio, at Memphis, Tenn.; Meridian, 
Miss.; Macon, Ga.; and Probably Troy. Ala. J, G. 
Robbins & Sons, Horace, Ind., made exhibits at 
Birmingham, Ala., and will exhibit at Raleigh, N.C. 


Weaver & Garden, Wapello, Iowa, and J. W. Mc- 
Dermott, Kahoka, Mo., will exhibit at Meridian, 
Miss.; Troy, Ala. and Macon, Ga. Giltner Broth- 
ers, Eminence, Ky., have also exhibited Herefords 
at Memphis, Tenn., and Birmingham, Ala. 


The Cultivated Hill Lands Must Be Terraced 


E BELIEVE the South is more and more 

coming to see that soil conservation is one 

of our very biggest problems, and this is 
well, for soil fertility is the basis on which a very 
large part of our rural wealth and welfare must 
rest. 

And as we are coming to see the true greatness 
of this problem, we are coming to see as never 
before that our cultivated hill lands must. be ter- 
raced if they are to be saved from erosion and 
ruin. It is idfe to say that deep plowing will keep 
hill lands from washing; it is futile to say that all 
these lands should be kept in grass. Deep: plowing 
and humus will not alone keep such lands from 
washing, and the time will never be when farge 
areas of such lands all over the South will not 
be in clean cultured crops. Knowing that we. our 
children and our grandchildren will in all likeli- 
hood continue to grow cotton and corn on these 
rolling fields, what can we do to save them from 
the devastation that has come to uncared for hill 
lands the world over? 

First of all, we must terrace them, carrying our 
terrace lines around the hillsides in such a way 
that the excess rainfall will be carried away slow- 
ly, without washing the soil. Except along our 
rivers and in the flat coastal plain sections, we 
regard terraces, or at least laying off the rows 
along contour lines around the hillside, absolutely 
essential. And now, with the coming of the broad, 
cultivated terrace, which admits of the cultivation 
of every part of the field and the use of all sorts 
of improved machinery, there is little valid excuse 
for any of the prejudice against terraces. On the 
other hand, there are plenty of sound arguments 
in their favor. 

By all means plow deep and fill your lands with 





humus; by all means grow a winter cover crop on , 


every possible acre. But when you have done 
these things, make assurance doubly sure by ter- 
racing with broad terraces every field that threat- 
ens to wash. It is a most satisfying thing indeed, 
when the floods come, to get out.over your fields 
and see the plant food that cost you hard dollars 
and hard work staying where you want it to stay. 
And, incidentally, this is good farming. 


When Dynamite Pays 


—_— 
ITH the coming of the season for making 


improvements about the farm, it is well to 

inquire in what ways dynamite may be put 
to profitable uses. Some of these, from the best 
information obtainable, appear to be as follows: 

1. In Clearing Lands of Stumps and Bowlders. 
We would not, under all circumstances, recommend 
the use of dynamite in stumping land, for there 
are doubtless many instances where pulling or 
burning may be more economical. At the same 
time, dynamite for this work is very rapid and 
effective, and in many cases can be used advan- 
tageously. For breaking large bowlders into pieces 
small enough to be handled and removed from the 
cultivated fields, dynamite is very effective. 

2. In Breaking the Subsoil Preparatory to Set- 
ting Trees. We know of no carefully conducted 
work by Southern experiment stations to deter- 
mine the value of dynamite in tree planting, but 
it is apparently the consensus of opinion among 
horticulturists and orchadists that the practice 
is profitable and to be recommended. 

3. In Ditching Wet Lands. The cost of ditching 
by day labor is of course usually a local problem, 
varying considerably in different localities; but we 
believe there are many instances, especially in 
wet, swampy, timbered lands, where the cost of 
ditching with dynamite should be carefully inves- 
tigated before adopting some other method. 

In subsoiling land for cotton, corn and small 
grain, we have no evidence from our Southern ex- 
periment stations that dynamite is generally to be 
recommended. At the Mississippi and Georgia 





° THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
Stations subsoiling with dynamite for general field 
crops has not proved profitable. However, this is 
not surprising, as the value of subsoiling by any 

method is questionable. 

While we believe that dynamite will be found 
profitable in many cases, it will always pay to in- 
vestigate carefully the merits of alt available 
methods. Study the matter of costs and benefits 
and then work the problem out for yourself. 


Keep Down the Mud in the Barnyard This 
Winter 


HILE we’re talking about making and sav- 

ing the farm manures, now is a good time 

to emphasize, too, the necessity and-import- 
ance of keeping the barnyard as free of mud as 
possible during the winter months. Mud and filth 
in barnyards are, we believe, most largely due (1) 
to bad drainage; (2) lack of sufficient stall room 
and the consequent excessive tramping of live- 
stock on a limited area; and (3) lack of sufficient 
straw or other absorbent material. Correspond- 
ingly, the extent to which these contributing 
causes are removed will determine whether we 
are to have decent barnyards or be compelled to 
wade through a quagmire of slush and filth. 

Of all the factors that contribute to the making 
of the barnyard unspeakable, bad drainage comes 
first. Given a yard that sheds reasonably fast the 
water that falls upon it and on which no outside 
waters are allowed to run, and there is no reason 
why it should become a sea of mud with the com- 
ing of the winter rains. However, if the present 
location of the barnyard cannot be drained and 
outside waters cannot be kept off it, we would sim- 
ply advise moving it to a more suitable location. 
Life is too short to waste ruining tempers and 
good shoe leather wading through avoidable filth. 
Then purely as a business proposition, it will pay 
us to have a dry stall every night for every horse 
and cow on the farm. The place for livestock is 
either at work, in a pasture or in a stall, and not 
wading around making mud in a lot. Finally, as 
a sort of antidote for the little incidental tramping 
that may be unavoidable, try some straw, or sev- 
eral wagon loads of coarse, clean sand. 


Uncle John Says— 
iY THERE'S anything that makes my old heart 








sick it’s to see a shuck-fed yearlin’, after be- 
in’ pestered by ticks all summer, a-standin’ 
doubled up in a cold winter rain. 
* ok O* 

Opportunity may not knock but once on our 
doors, but when it comes to courtin’ such a fine 
young lady any young feller with any spunk an’ 
grit in his craw is-a-gona do the callin’ hisself. 

ee oe 

One o’ the truest Christians I know is a feller 
who c’n plow all day in a rooty new ground an’ 
then come home an’ brag on his wife’s cookin’. 

ae, fe 

They’s somethin’ about money in the bank that 
makes a feller feel like he’s as good as the best of 
’em, an’ I guess he is. 

* ok * 

It may not be no sin to buy whiskey, but once in 
a while I see a feller whose family looks like he 
might invest his money with a little more sense. 

x * * 

Bill Jones says they ain’t no sense in cover 
crops; but then I’ve allus noticed that when it’s 
rainin’ Bill’s generally in town whittlin’ an’ don’t 
know whether his land’s stayin’ at home or not. 


A Thought for the Week 


HAT “noble work is plowing, with the 
W bros and solid earth for material, the ox: 

for fellow-laborer, and the simple but effi- 
cient plow for tool. Work that is not done in any 
shop in a cramped position, work that tells, that 
concerns all men, which the sunshine and the rain 
fall on, and the birds sing over. You turn over 
the whole vegetable ‘mold, expose how many 
grubs, and put a new aspect on the face of the 
earth! It comes pretty near to making a world; 
redeeming a swamp does, at any rate. A plowman, 
we all know, whistles as he drives his team a-field. 
—Henry D. Thoreau. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legisiation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 
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swapping work? 


‘munity but rather holding it back by methods we 


have already mentioned. ; 

Isn’t it time, men of the South, for a rebellion 
against such hideous and shameful sinning against 
the poor and needy? I say in all seriousness that 
in all Great Britain’s unjust taxation of the Colon- 
iés in the years before 1776, there was nothing 
one-half so damnable as this. 


wt 
We Need More Comradeship in Farm 
Wok =: 


NOTHER thing I mentioned last week I also 

wish to enlarge upon. That was my refer- 

ence to the fact that two cousins of mine 
heretofore working separately are going to join 
teams next year, running a three-horse farm to- 
gether instead of having one one-horse and one 
two-horse farm. And this is an idea I should espe- 
cially like to emphasize—the idea of brothers work- 
ing together on the farm. It’s a common thing in 
town business; why shouldn’t it be on the farms? 
Or even if they are not brothers in the flesh, if 
two men are really brothers at heart,.and know 
each other and trust each other well enough, why 
shouldn’t they work together as virtual partners in 
business do? 

I mentioned a case sometime ago near my old 
home where two one-horse farmers heretofore 
working separately and making about 20 bushels 
of corn per acre joined teams, plowed and harrow- 
ed as never before, and made 40 bushels of corn 
per acre. And as a matter of fact all over the 
South where farms are small, 50 to 200 acres, why 
shouldn’t it be a common thing for two neighbors 
with adjoining farms to plow together, cultivate 
or reap together on this man’s farm today and to- 
morrow on the next man’s, the workers getting 
the spirit of joyous comradeship, fellowship and 
brotherliness that comes only from such elbow 
touch instead of having each man work in loneli- 
ness and isolation? 

Of course, the man who just wishes to find fault 
with my argument anyhow, may say, “Well, they 
might plow this man’s field today and tomorrow it 
might be raining,” but these things would even up 
in the long run. One man would get a little ad- 
vantage sometime and the other another time, but 
on the whole both men would be benefited and 
both about equally. More would be accomplished 
by two or more men working together, and it 
would be done in better heart. 

Consider this cotton picking and corn harvest- 
ing season, for example: why shouldn’t it be made 
more of the season of joyous neighborliness and 
comradeship, by neighbors joining together and 
What farmer who knows the 
happiness he has found, despite all the hard labor, 
in wheat threshings, corn shuckings, log rollings, 
etc., can but realize that the hard toil of the farm 
would be immeasurably sweetened by more com- 
radeship and coéperation? Dr. T. N. Carver speaks 
from his own intimate first-hand knowledge of 
farm life when he says: 


“Tt is not the hard work or the exposure or 
even the poverty of the farmer or his wife 
which makes farm life so unattractive to many 
of our people. It is the lack of team work. I 
have never known men and women, particular- 
ly young men and women of our race, to 
shrink from hardship if they could feel the 
touch of elbows and have the sense of 
comradeship which the soldier has. Our boys 
and girls as well as the men and women 
of the farm should develop team work. They 
should get together and work together for a 
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common cause as the soldiers. Touch elbows 
with your neighbors, and get the sense. of 
comradeship as soldiers do.” 


& 


Codéperation Among the “Special Interests” 
Yc can’t get any reform fegistation through 


this General Assembly”, said a friend of ours 

during a session of a Southern Legislature 
recently, . “All the interests are working together 
as closely as the fingers on a man’s hand, and 
whenever any bill objectionable to one is brought 
forward, every single agency of predatory wealth 
is found lined up in an effort to kill it. The raif- 
roads own some of the legislators, the cotton mills 
some, the fire insurance companies some, and 
these make common cause against any measures 
looking to railroad rate legislation, child tabor 
laws, or measures to rescue the people from the 
extortions of the fire insurance trust.” 

This is a common story; and another fine iffus- 
tration of how “the interests” have a sort of “in- 
terlocking directorate” against all reforms has 
just come to our attention. We recently noticed 
a series of short double column articles appearing 
in various Southern newspapers under the heading 
“Our Public Forum.” The first articte was an in- 
sidious attempt to create sentiment against pro- 
hibition. The next article was an argument 
against the new seamen’s bill, so bitterly fought 
by the great steamship corporations. The next ar- 
ticle was evidently inspired by railway interests. 
Other articles were aimed at woman suffrage, and 
still others were evidently written in the interest 
of what President Wilson called “the money trust” 
of Wall Street: And in order to fool the people, a 
former Texas Farmers’ Union leader was liberally 
quoted and his name freely used. 

We were not surprised a little later to find the 
Smithfield Herald announcing that somebody was 
paying money to have these articles collected, ed- 
ited, put in type, electrotyped, and then sent abso- 
lutely free of charge, freight paid, to any editor 
thoughtless enough to fill his columns with such 
subsidized stuff! ‘i 

Here then was an alliance of whiskey interests, 
shipping interests, railway corporations, Wall 
Street interests, and opponents of woman suffrage 
(probably distilling companies), all working to- 
gether in one common attempt to poison the pub- 
lic mind. 

And this shows what the people are up against 
in their effort to destroy privilege and secure 
equal rights for all. Don’t forget that if you send 
to the state Legislature or Congress a man whom 
one of the “interests” own, he will be the hired 
man for all the other interests as well. It is so in 
nine cases out of ten. 

& - 

Minor Matters 
ARMERS everywhere should make it a rule to 
keep informed about prices in more than one 
market. In a clipping now before us we find* 
cotton quotations from a seaport town one cent a 
pound higher than quotations in an inland market 
not far away. The freight rate from the inland 
market to the port is less than two-fifths of a cent 
a pound. Farmers by joining together and ship- 
ping to the seaport town would therefore have 
more than $3 a bale profit over the freight, to pay 
for their trouble in shipping. Take a little neigh- 
borhood making 334 bales and the profits after 
paying freight would be $1,000—a very tidy little 
sum to turn loose as extra profits in one farm 
community. Keep repeating it that profitable 
marketing means codperative marketing. 

eee OES 

The development of farmers’ codperative grain 
elevators in the West is one of the most striking 
illustrations of the movement for “making busi- 
ness men of farmers.” The newest issue of the 
American Coéperative Journal carries photo- 
graphs of fourteen farmers’ elevator 





[- TRAVELING over the upland South we con- 

omthe same farm, lands capable of producing 

on a poor hillside is not giving the laborer a return 

pay for labor possibly two or three dollars per 

while letting a strong Percheron horse stand idle 

readers will study the further discussion of this 
& 

REMARKED last week that sooner or later the 
place and helps build up the community and every 
is the absentee landlord who too often either takes 

The shameful fact at present is, however, that in- 
absentee landlord in the South gets off lighter 
good livestock, and help everything look progress- 
the land is getting poor and gullied and partly 
naturally can’t increase his assessment. ~But here 
we'll have to run up on him.” 
on its natural value. What justice is there in punish- 
ing cate of his soil and making it richer and more 
lightened taxation because he has neglected his 

& 
Ax: right here we run up against another 
and equipment, horses, cattle, hogs, tools, machin- 
taxed, the land for which he is not responsible at 
ulating some stock and equipment with which to 
burden than is the wealthy landlord 
The laborer is taxed higher than the 
cent “Tenant Special.” In his county poem, 
corn at $1 a bushel, horses at $200, and 
ures a short time ago that land in this 


Codperation in Drainage Work 
stantly see farmers almost wasting their time 
on poor hillsides while rich black bottom tands 

three times_as much per acre, are not in cultiva- 
tion. It frequently happens that labor expended 
of more than 50 cents a day for his work, whereas 
labor expended on the rich bottom lands would 
day in net profits. The policy is about as foolish 
as it would be for a man to plow with a poor ox 
in a stable. Drainage work offers a fine field for 
cooperation among farmers, and we hope many 
subject in this issue and get ready for improving 
upon their opportunities. : 
Taxation as a Remedy for Absentee Land- 
lordism 
I South will undoubtedly adopt some plan whereby 
the resident landlord—the man who lives on his 
form of wholesome community life—will be taxed 
at a lower rate (at least on his first 100 acres) than 
no interest at all in the community life or actually 
retards its development. 
stead of having to pay an extra tax for holding 
back the progress of the community, the average 
than industrious, enterprising, resident farmers 
who keep up soil fertility, build good houses, keep 
ive and be progressive. “Mr. Absentee Landlord’s 
place,” say the tax assessors, “is running down, 
growing up in old fields, and the Negro tenants 
have let his house get in ramshackle shape; so we 
is young John Jones: his land’s getting richer, he 
has fixed up his place and is making some money: 
Instead of all this, it would seem that in fixing an 
assessment on land, the rule ought to be to assess 
ing a man with increased taxes because he has help- 
ed the state and helped coming generations by tak- 
fruitful and beautiful? And on the other hand, is 
it not stupidity for a state to reward a man with 
land, letting it wash into waste and gullies to the 
infinite loss of present and future generations? 
Taxing the Laborer Higher Than the 
Capitalist : 
shameful and damnable iniquity in taxation. 
This is the matter of taxing the farmer’s stock 
ery, etc.—evidences of progress, industry and en- 
terprise—at a higher rate than the land itself is 
all. In other words, under our present system, the 
man who lives and works on a farm and is accum- 
do good farming and live decently, is saddled with 
a proportionately bigger and heavier 
or capitalist farmer. Earned wealth 
is taxed higher than unearned wealth. 
capitalist. Take-the example men- 
tioned by a correspondent in our re- 
the tax assessors last spring listed 
cotton at 9 cents a pound, wheat and 
cows at $50—all at 100 per cent value 
—while it was proved by official fig- 
county was listed at 33 per cent of its 
real value. 


That is to say, the struggling poor 
man who is without a roof to shelter 
his head, struggling to get ahead and 
be a good citizen—that man is bur- 
dened by a so-called Christian state 
with a tax three-fold as great as it 

~places on the wealthy absentee land- 
lord who is doing nothing for the com- 





LL over the state of Indiana week 
sixty-third birthday of the state’s best known and best beloved citizen—the 
We are printing on our Young People’s Page 
this week ‘A Boy’s Mother” one of his popular child poems, also his beautiful 
“Ike Walton's Prayer” on our 
are giving herewith as being especially timely, his tribute to the most beautiful 
month of all the twelve: 


poet, 


Old October’s purt’ 
And the frosts is comin’ on 

Little heavier every day— 

Like our hearts is that away! 
Leaves is changin’ overhead 

Back from green to gray and red, 
Brown and yeller, with the stems 
Loosenin’ on the oaks and e’ms; 
And the balanee of the trees 
Gittin’ balder every breeze— 

Like the heads we're scratchin’ on! 
Old October's purt’ nigh gone. 


I love Old October so, 

I can’t bear to see her go— 
Seems to me like losin’ some 
Old-home relative er chum— 
’Pears like sort o” settin’ by 
Some old friend ’at sigh by sigh 


‘““OLD OCTOBER’S PURT’ NIGH GONE”’ 


before 
James Whitcomb. Riley. 


“Farm Women” 


Was a-passin’ out o sight 
Into everlastin’ night! ‘ 
Hickernuts a feller hears 


nigh gone 


I love Old October so! 


Can’t tell what it is about 


And the blamedest appetite 


last the people celebrated the 


page this week; and we 


Rattlin’ down is more like tears 
Drappin’ on the leaves below— 


Old October knocks me out!— 
I sleep well enough at night— 


Ever mortal man possessed— 
Last thing et, it tastes the best!— 
Warnuts, butternuts, pawpaws, 
Tiles and limbers up my jaws 

For raal service sich as new 
Pork, spareribs, and sausage, too— 
Yit fer all, they’s somepin’ ’bout 
Old October knocks me out. 


companies in one Illinois county—and 
there are two more in the county, 
of which phetographs could not be 
obtained. For long, long years the 
wheat growers of the West were sys- 
tematically robbed in the marketing 
of their crop. When will the cotton 
farmers of the South learn a lesson 
from their brother grain farmers and 
take into their own hands the mar- 
keting of the South’s great staple 
crop? 





VERY MUCH 
She had a vast amount of money, but it 
had come to her quite recently. One day an 
sagaqininact asked her if she were fond of 
art. 


. “Fond of art!’ she exclaimed: ‘Well, E 
should say I was! If I am ever in a city 
— there’s an artery I never fail to visit 
o 





“What did your husband think of the ball 
game?” 
“Oh, he doesn’t go there to think He 
just hollers.”~—Exchange. 
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Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 

3 _ Husbands and ‘Wives: Their Duties the plain cloth. Plain space around 


NCE in a while several letters will 
come dealing. with one subject and 
"suddenly an answer so much better 
than anything you and I could write 
comes from space. This has happen- 
ed lately. Several women have writ- 
* ten feeling that their lives.were some- 
how failures, and a few men have 
asked me to write their wives and 

SE yeratinde them to do differently. With 
- a few of the women the failure has 
- been because they have tried to do 

the work of ten persons and much 
- machinery; in a few instances it has 
© been because, through training or en- 
vironment, the husband has not been 
able to see from the woman’s view- 
point and she has ceased to try to 
make him do so. In the case of the 
men I could not write the wives be- 
cause I know woman nature well 
enough to be sure that they would 
deeply resent their husbands taking 
another person into their confidence. 
Ishould like to help in these matters 
but am sorry that except in definite 
instances, I cannot do so, in fact, I 
would make bad matters worse. 

The answer to which I referred 
- stood out in the editorial pages of 
_ The Youth’s Companion, and seemed 

to beg to be quoted: 


“The chief end of man is still 
what the Westminster catechism 
says it is, but his next most im- 
portant end is to, satisfy women. 
Men find or miss satisfaction in 
life a good deal according as they 
satisfy or fail to satisfy the wo- 
men they live with. All men pre- 

_ fer to live with contented women, 
and all sensible men do what they 
- can to secure for themselves that 
- privilege. Women are more con- 
- tented when they have their own 
"way a part of the time. So are 
men. Women’s wishes should be 
dominant in certain departments 
of life, men’s wishes in certain 
others; but there is no depart- 
ment of life in which women can 
afford to ignore the wishes of 
men, or men the wishes of wo- 
men. For a man to stand up for 
. whats his, for a woman to stand 
up for what is hers, is sometimes 
necessary; but, in the main, life 
* goes best when the women. in 
their department please the men, © 
and the men in their department 
please the women.” 


* 





»>~-How to Arrange House Furnishings 


YSTEM, order, classification and 
common sense should be taken by 
the housewife as the basis of the ar- 
rangement of all furnishings in the 
home, from the furniture in the living 
room ‘to the contents of the jelly 
closet, according to a publication en- 
‘titled, “The Arrangement of House- 
hold Furnishings”, issued by the New 
York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell. 
in a room, it is stated, should follow, 
repeat or fit the structural outlines 
of the space used. For example, a 
piano, table or sofa should not be 
placed diagonally across the corner 
of a room, but parallel with the 
length or the breadth of the room 
This arrangement not only: assures 
an: orderly and restful repeat of the 
structure lines of the room, but pre- 
vents a waste of space, and a place 
for dust to accumulate. The princi- 
ple is illustrated by diagrams. A long 
narrow room may be made to appear 
better proportioned by placing furni- 
ture, especially rather large pieces, 
across the ends of the room 
Objects should be massed or group- 
ed, not scattered over a space. For 
instance, the circular states that 
vines, ribbons and flowers are strewn 
over a dinner table, when the table 
would be much more attractive if the 
decorations were massed or grouped 
so as to be surrounded and set off by 


The arrangement of objects’ 


an object draws attention. to it and 
enhances its good qualities. 





Books on Home Nursing 


AN you not give me-the name of a 
book -that I can use for simple 
home nursing?” 

The -best book on this subject I 
know is “The Home: Nurse”, by. Dr. 
E. B; Lowry, published by Forbes -& 
Co., 443 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 
price $1. 

This very useful book gives helpful 
directions for the care of the sick in 
the home and tells how to codperate 
with the physician in providing for 
the comfort and cure of invalids. Full 
directions for first aid to the injured 
are also given. Technical terms are 
avoided, and a complete index makes 
it possible to refer quickly to the de- 
sired information. 

So much depends upon nursing for 
the successful treatment of any ill- 
ness that every family should have 
this practical, sensible volume on 
the bookshelf for ready reference; 
it would prove as useful and indis- 
pensable as the staple remedies kept 


like this: 


. the way.’ 


broom, blindfolded, in the hands of a 
big paper witch, etc. 

You might have all the girls dress- 
ed as witches and have them at the 
house and then have the boys come 
as ghosts and make them .guess. who 
the witches are.-. If-you do this, you 
can word the invitations. something 
“Tne witches. invite -your 
ghost to meet them at my home. Sat- 
urday night, October 30, at7:30: May 
your own Jack ° "Lantern light.you.on 
It goes without saying 
that the lanterns will be used for de- 
corations. 

For refreshments have apples, :pea- 
nuts; pop-corn and taffy, and if you. 
have some good fresh cider, a.mug of 
it will be enjoyed. 





A Little Girl Craves Sweets for Her 
Lunch 


HAVE a small girl who craves 

sweets. She will take the sweet 
things in her school lunch and some- 
how manage to avoid eating anything 
else I can put in, however good and 
dainty that may be. Bread seems to 
give her indigestion, especially that 
made with sweet milk.” 

I suggest that you give her sweets, 
as it is probably a natural craving, 
but let it be sweets combined with 
proteid and starches and mineral 
matter. 

I also suggest that you make light 
bread for her and beaten biscuit, but 





CRAVE, dear Lord, 
No boundless hoard 
Of gold and gear, 
Nor jewels fine, 
Nor land nor kine, 
Nor treasure-heaps of anything.— 
Let but a little hut be mine 
Where at the hearthstone I may hear 
The: cricket sing, 
And have the shine 
Of one glad woman’s eyes to make, 
For my poor sake, 
Our simple home a place divine;— 
Just the wee cot—the cricket's chirr— 
Love, and the smiling face of her. 


I pray not that 
Men tremble at 





IKE WALTON’S PRAYER 


My power of place 
And lordly sway,— 
I only pray for simple grace 
To look.my neighbor in the face 
Full honestly from day to day— 
Yield me his horny palm to hold, 
And I'll not pray 
For gold;— 
The tanned face, garlanded with mirth, 
It hath the kingliest smile on earth; 
The swart brow, diamonded with sweat, 
Hath never need of coronet, 
And so I reach, 
Dear Lord to Thee, 
And do beseech 
Thou givest me 
The wee cot, and the cricket’s chair, 
Love, and the glad sweet face of her! 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 








in every family medicine chest. 
author is an authority on nursing. 


The 





Give Your Farm a Thanksgiving 
Present 


HY not give your farm a Thanks- 

giving present in the shape of a 
name? You will thoroughly enjoy it, 
besides it will identify it as your mail 
order business grows. You will want 
to choose a name that will look well 
ona barrel of apples, a box of vegeta- 
bles or a pound of butter. It will 
make you take greater pride in your 
produce and fasten your farm in ‘the 
minds of your customers. Next, sup- 
pose you give your farm a present of 
some stationery, with a printed head 
on it. Suppose, also, that you sur- 
prise it by tearing away some of the 
old rubbish which shows from the 
front.” if you must keep the disgrace- 
ful looking’old shed for a year or two 
yet, plant some tall growing cannas 
between it and the road. 

There are a number of other 
Thanksgiving gifts you might give to 
your farm,—a. little paint, a pretty 
gate, a bordered patch to the front, 
or, perhaps, a beautiful little piece of 
lawn. 





Have a Hallowe'en Party 


BE SURE to have a Hallowe’en par- 
ty. Ask a dozen or so of your 
friends to come dressed as witches or 
ghosts. The witch costume is made 
of red and black, with a tall paste- 
board cornucopia hat. The ghost’s 
costume is made of a sheet and pillow 
case. 

As to games, I would not try to de- 
vise new ones. None are quite so 
much fun as bobbing for the apples 
in a tub of water, taking a bite out 
of the one that swings from the ceil- 
ing, peeling the apple and throwing 
the rind over your shoulder, walking 
backward looking through a mirror, 
guessing who ghosts are, pinning a 


keep quick breads from her for a 
year or two, whether they have been 
made with sour or sweet milk or wa- 
ter. If you do not know how to make 
light bread I shall be glad to tell you. 
Vary white bread from time to time 
with brown and rice and Graham and 
nut bread. 
Here are a few suggestions: 


Brown bread and butter spread with honey 
and then chopped walnuts, 


White bread spread with butter and jelly 
and rolled and tied with a pink baby ribbon. 


White bread with grape or currant jelly 
and minced turkey, chicken or veal. 


Brown bread and date and nut filling, or 
peanut butter and brown sugar, or again, 
butter, nut and brown sugar filling. 


Brown bread with nuts and raisins in it 
and cheese between makes a nourishing 
sandwich, 


Figs, jams, candied orange peel, etc., may 
furnish the sweet and nuts, cheese, minced 
food, veal or beef can furnish the proteid. 


Light bread sandwiches are better 
than cake where sweet food is desir- 
ed, and can be made very nourishing, 
especiclly if a bottle of milk be pro- 
vided icr drinking with them. 


Stained Teeth 


HERE have been remarks in va- 

rious letters received within the 
last few months to this effect: “The 
difficulty is in convincing the chil- 
dren that their teeth really are un- 
clean.” I consulted a dentist about 
the matter and he told me this meth- 
od, which while rather drastic, he 
assures me has been used with won- 
derful effect in many schools and 
homes, to impress upon the children 
a never-to-be-forgotten lesson in 
clean teeth. Have a druggist make up 
a solution by the following prescrip- 
tion; paint the teeth of the children 
with it, the stain will not in any way 
affect clean teeth, but will discolor 
any foreign substance that may be on 
them. It is recommended that orange 
wood sticks be provided and that the 
teeth be thoroughly cleaned. The re- 
sults will be both surprising and in- 
teresting. I advise that the mother 
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or teacher try it on her mouth first 
that she may show the children how 
thoroughly clean she keeps her own 
teeth, 


The discoloring solution mentioned 


183 
Todine crystals ........s0008 Grs. 50 
-Potassium iodide ........... Grs, 15 
ee ove eae ee . Grs, 15 
Glycerine ..... PP Lk eR Drs, 4 
et Pe ne a eee ere | Drs. 4 


Mix, put in glass-stoppered bottle. 


_Apply with a little absorbent cotton 


on a stick. 





Clean Up 
HEN a housewife: has a dress 
that contains a little good mate- 
rial. but is too-old and worn to. wear. 


- now she. frequently hangs it up, her 


ideas of thrift preventing her from 
using it for a mop. Instead of doing 
that it is much better to rip it up, se- 
lect the good parts, wash and press 
them, and, after rolling them smooth- 
ly, place them on.a special shelf for 
the time of need. A woman will also 
keep useless, dull, broken knives be- 
cause she hates to throw them away. 
Sometimes she will have a half dozen 
pans or buckets around the kitchen, 
long past their usefulness. Throw 
them away, and in some way you will 
manage to quickly replace them. 

Our husbands do exactly the same 
thing we do. When an old wagon or 
buggy gets beyond its usefulness it 
stands: around the lot, an unsightly 
spectacle for all to see. . Why. not 
break it up, store the useful portions 
of iron in the barn loft, and then burn 
the junk that is left? There is a de- 
gree of thrift that is shiftlessnéss.- 





Pellagra Cures 

D° NOT let anyone get your money 

from you for fake cures for pella- 
gra. Absolutely nothing has yet been 
discovered in the way of medicine 
that will cure pellagra. Know, also, 
that it is not caused by cornmeal or 
any other one thing yet discovered. It 
is the result of an ill-balanced diet,— 
that is, too much carbohydrates and 
too small a proportionate amount of 
protein and mineral matter. In other 
words, too large a proportion of rice, 
grits, corn meal, molasses,’ and too 
little meat, milk, eggs, cheese, beans, 
peas, lettuce, spinach, turnip salad 
and other green vegetables. 





A Hot-air Furnace and the Comfort 
It Is to One Woman 

HE house in which I live is heat- 

ed by a hot air furnace which will 
burn either wood or coal. I realize 
what a great saving of work this fur- 
nace is, so I want every farm woman 
to have the same advantage. Before 
our furnace was put in we had to 
tend two heaters and two fireplaces, 
and as you know, this meant the car- 
rying of a large amount of wood and 
ashes, 

At: that. time I thought this heat 
less expensive than a furnace and did 
not seem to realize that. the sudden 
change from one room, ‘which was 
usually over-warm, into a cold hall or 
room which had no heat made me 
more susceptible to colds. This year 
we got the same amount of wood, in 
chunks, that we used last year, and 
are using the furnace, and so far we 
have not used as much wood as we 
had at the same time last year. 

Then it is much less work tocare for 
the furnace. The man of our house fills 
the furnace, morning, noon, once at 
supper-time, and again at bed time. 
During ordinary weather this is suffi- 
cient fuel to keep the house warm 
and comfortable, and hold the fire 
over night. When it is unusually cold 
a couple of chunks have to be put in 
in the middle of the forenoon and af- 
ternoon. Even so, consider the dif- 
ference in the work. I find it so much 
easier to keep the house clean—no 
woodbox to sift dirt and no ash dust 
flying about. I believe, above all, I 
enjoy most the uniform heat all over 
the house—no shivering in going 
from one room to another. Our fur- 
nace was put in after the house was 
built and with very little expense. 


Cary, N. C. 





















































































































































































Saturday, October 23, 1915] 
A THRIFTY TENANTS. WHE... 





Such. Resmaeey wsdl Foresight as s This 
Will Help “Her to a ‘Home of Her 


_Own 


THINK more ténants could become 

land-owners by and by, if they 
would try a-little harder. 

My husband and I raise our_own 
foodstuffs with the exception of. su- 
gar, salt, soda, baking powder, etc., 
and we fiave more. butter and. éggs. 
to sell than it takes td buy the things 
we can’t. raise ourselves. I have sold 
about $35 worth of butter this year, 
and I don’t know how many chickens 
and eggs. Some women say they 
don’t have time to do any fancy-work, 
but I do. I made all the trimming for 
my baby’s clothes and my own, too, 
this summer. I do all of our sewing, 
as I can save by doing it myself. 

I have canned 182 jars of fruits and 
vegetables for winter use ahd am still 
canning. I also have about 25 gal- 
lons of kraut, and will have five or 
six bushels of drifted beans, besides 
potatoes, peas, turnips, dried fruit 
and other things. We-did not have 
to buy a single meal the whole of last 
year, and if nothing happens to de- 
stroy our things, we will not have to 
buy one this year. We raise enough 
meat for our own use and some to 
sell. In November we will have been 
married three years, and outside-our 
sugar and baking powder, wé have 
not bought $5 worth of things to eat.* 
My husband has never bought a sin- 
gle ear of corn nor any hay for the 
horses. He raises all of our hog, 
cow, chicken and horse feed. 

We are thrown behind when we 
were first married by my being sick 
so much, my doctor and hospital bills 
being over $200. And this goes hard 
with people who have nothing to 
start with. 

A TENANT’S WIFE, 





How I Made Some Money on the Side 


CAN néver remember when I did 

not go into raptures over some new 
flower, and the older I grow the more 
enthusiastic I become over my little 
flower garden. 

I have worked:in an office for years 
but have. always found time to care 
for my flowers. myself—and, by the 
way, after you have dealt with the 
business world for seven or eight 
hours a day, what is more refreshing, 
what is better than to get out among 
the flowers? Hasn’t there been times 
when you felt the world was made of 
skim milk, and you picked up your 
hoe and got out among the flowers, 
and found you were sadly mistaken? 
Doesn’t it make you look at the world 
through a different mirror? 

Until last year I never had any idea 
of ‘selling a flower, but I. had such 
lovely pansies last spring that I sent 
some to one of the drug stores, and 
soon found that Icould sell quite a lot. 
And during the spring months, at the 
first of the month when I went to set- 
tle my bill, I found that I was always 
credited with sometimes quite a nice 
little amount. When my sweet peas 
came in I continued sending quite a 
basket full to the same place, and I 
soon had all the orders I could fill, 
not only from the drug store, but 
from the ladies in town who enter- 
tained. 

I did npt keep an accurate account 
of what I sold, but I am positive it 
was from $15 to $18—but while this 
was a pleasure, making this extra 
money, it did not give me half the 
pleasure as those I gave to the sick 
and those who were unfortunate 
enough not to have flowers. I feel 
that I have found pleasure in my flow- 
ers myself, gave it to the ones I sold 
to, and especially to the old people to 
whom I have given them. 

Did it ever occur’ to you that old 
people love flowers even better than 
the young ones? ‘Just think what a 
pleasure we could give to the old peo- 
ple who have, perhaps, lost all their 
loved ones, whose tired hands are 
aching for the summons to reunite 
them with the ones “they’ve loved 
long since and lost a while.” If the 


thought has never occurred to you, 
and you have some pretty flowers, 
take a bunch to some dear old tired 


heart,-and feel the. happiness. it will... 


bring into your-own heart to see the 
smile on their face. 

Who was it who said: “If I had two 
loaves of bread, I would sell one and 
buy ¢ a white hyacinth for my soul?” 

“BUSINESS GIRL.” 


Over at Grandma’s - 


f lariem'xe is a peculiar’ relationship 
between the heart of age and of 
childhood. Grandmother has passed 
through the heat of battle, has learn- 
ed the lessons of life, and having 
reached the mellowness of age, offers 
refuge’ and comfort and inspiration 
to the heart of childhood. 

“You can do so many more things 
over at grandma’s. She isn’t always 
stopping our play,” one little boy re- 
marked when chided by mother for 
the racket he made in the house. 

“Yes,” replied Mother, “but Grand- 
mother hasn’t as many things to 
think of as I have, nor quite as much 
to do. Iam sure she didn’t let Father 
make so much noise when he was a 
boy.” 

“T’'ll have to speak to Mother about 
spoiling them,” Father said. 

“Please, don’t,” begged the mother 
of the boys. “It would deprive them 
of so much. Our parents know what 
they are doing, and are teaching 
them more valuable lessons than a 
little leniency can offset. The joy of 
going to grandma’s is that there is a 
difference. Let us not spoil the prec- 
ious memories our children are lay- 
ing up. They will understand in due 
time that while it is our part to train 
them, the privilege of grandparents 
all over the world, is to humor pa 
sympathize. Now that they have 
reached the hill-top with its broader 
outlook, its fuller love and patience, 
let us not deprive the children of all 
that they have to give in understand- 
ing, indulgence and comfort. 

MRS. WM. WESTCOTT. 

Charleston, S. C. 








Use Food That Has Enough Mineral 
Matter 


AS TO mineral salts we know, at 
least, in which foods they are 
severally to be found. For instance, 
if a person needs iron he may, in- 
stead of taking the preparation of the 
druggist, have added to the list of 
foods one or more of the following: 
lentils, asparagus, lettuce, peas, figs, 
strawberries, spinach, beans, pota- 
toes, prunes, or apples. Then if cal- 
cium is needed, instead of giving lime 
water, use in the diet milk, figs, cab- 
bage or lentils. If sulphur is needed; 
use .potatoes, peas, beans, asparagus 
or cabbage; if phosphorus, eat beans, 
peas, rice or milk; if silicon, lettuce, 
cabbage, strawberries, rice, potatoes, 
barley or cucumbers; if magnesium, 
eat peas, beans, cocoanut, barley and 
rice; if chlorine, cocoanuts, milk, len- 
tils, asparagus, cabbage; if sodium, 
lentils, figs, asparagus; if potassium, 
beans, lentils, peas, cocoanuts, pota- 
toes. Or if simply mineral salts in 


«general are needed, they may be found 


in large quantities in proportion to 
food value among lentils, peas, beans, 
cocoanuts, potatoes, milk, rice, figs, 
apples, barley, cabbage and chestnuts. 
MRS. JENNIE C. BARLOWE. 





RECIPES REQUESTED 


Peanut Butter 
Roast the nuts, shell and rub in a towel 
to loosen the brown skins, which must be 
blown off, dust lightly with salt, grind. at 
once, pack into glasses, cover and keep in a 
cool place. If very dry, a little olive oil 
will add to the flavor. 


To Can Sweet Potatoes 


Boil until skins will peel off and cut into 
pieces of convenient size for packing in jars. 
Pack firmly. Fill jars full without mashing, 
pdd sugar or salt to taste, and fill jars en- 
tirely full with cold fresh water. Use new 
rubbers, put tops in position and place in 
cooking vessel. Fill vessel with cold water 
to a depth that will bring the water up an 
inch or two on the outside of jars, cover, 
place on stove and heat to boiling point. 
Boil fifteen minutes, seal tight, and continue 
boiling 45 minutes. Remove jars, set aside 
for 24 hours. 
vessel as directed on first day, and boil one 
hour. Remove jars, set aside for 24 hours, 
and on third day cook as directed for second 


‘be doubled for quart jars. It is recommend- 


On second day, place jars in“ 


day. This time is for pint jars, time must 


ed that pint jars only be used, 
Parker House Rolls 


1 cake Fléischmann’s yeast, or 1 cup.good 
lively yeast, 1 pint milk, scalded and cool- 
ed, 2 tablespoons sugar, 4 tablespoons lard 
or butter, méited, 3 pints sifted flour, 1 tea- 
spoon salt. All measurements are level. 

Dissolve yeast and sugar in. lukewarm 
milk, add lard or butter and 1% pints of 
flour, Beat until perfectly smooth. Cover 
and let rise in a warm place an hour, or 
until light. Then add remainder of flour, 
or enough to make a dough, and lastly the 
salt. Knead well. Place in greased bowl. 
Cover and let rise in a warm place for about 
One and one-half hours, or until double in 
bulk. © Roll out one-fourth inch thick. Brush 
over lightly with butter, cut with two-inch 
biscuit-cutter, crease through center heavily 
with dull edge of knife, and fold over in 
pocketbook shape. Place in well greased, 
shallow pans, one inch apart. Cover and let 
rise until light—about three-quarters of an 
hour. Bake 10 minutes in hot oven, 


Chocolate Filling 


To make the best chocolate filling I ever 
saw, shave % of a cake of Baker’s chocolate 
into a quart-sized saucepan and place on the 
back of range to melt slowly. Into another 
put 1 cup of milk and place on range to 
heat. Then beat together 1 egg and 1% 
cups sugar. Add this to the scalding hot 
milk and pour this mixture into saucepan 
containing the melted chocolate. Put over 
the hot part of the range and cook, stiring 
constantly until it is as thick as cream, 
When cool flavor with one teaspoon of va- 
nilla and spread between layers of cake and 
over top and sides. I have seen this keep a 
week without drying out and it is delicious. * 
—Mrs, Ernest R,. Tull, Kinston, N. C. 





HOW TO MAKE WHITEWASH 


Whitewash is the cheapest of all paints, 
and for certain purposes it is the best, ac- 
cording to Farmers’ Bulletin No, 474. Lime, 
which is the basis of whitewash, makes a 
very sanitary coating, and is probably to be 
preferred for cellars and the interior of sta- 
bles and other outbuildings. (The following 
directions for making whitewash are taken 
from “White Paints and Painting Mate- 
rials,” by W. G. Scott.) 


Ordinary Whitewash 


This is made by slaking about 10 pounds 
of quicklime with 2 gallons of water. The 
Hme is placed in a pail and the water pour- 
ed over it, after which the pail is covered 
with an old piece of carpet or cloth and al- 
lowed to stand for about an hour. With an 
insufficient amount of water, the lime is 
“scorched” and not all converted into hy- 
drate; on the other hand, too much water 
retards the slaking by lowering the heat. 


“Scorched” lime is generally lumpy and 
transparent, hence the use of the proper 
amount of water for slaking and an after 
addition of water to bring it to a,brush con- 
sistency, 


Factory re (For A gs Ceilings, 
‘osts, E 

(1) Sixty-two pounds (1 bushel) quick- 
lime, slaked with 15 gallons of water. Keep 
barrel covered until steam ceases to rise. 
Stir occasionally to prevent scorching. 

(2) Two and one-half pounds of rye flour, 
beat up in half a gallon of cold water, then 
add two gallons of boiling water. 

(3) Two and one-half pounds common rock 
salt, dissolvé in 2% gallons of hot water. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 








One Minute—Twice a Day 

That is very little time and the 
return is very high, if 
you spend it in your 
teeth with 








Colgate’s 
cleans and 
e polishes thor- 
oughly, safely and. 
deliciously—correcting - 
acidity and leaving the mouth 
wholesomely clean, the breath pure 
and the teeth polished to natural 
whiteness. 


See your dentist twice a year—use Col- . 
gate’s twice a day—and learn 


Good Teeth—Good Health. 


pene here—or a trial tube 
our booklet “Colgate Com- 
res nent hee to tn ranma: 


COLGATE & CO. 











Dept. 93. 199 Fulton St. New York City. 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
b luxurious, lasting, ref fined. 








AGENT: = ee a Day 











One old subscriber and one new subscriber, 
if sent together, can get The Progressive ' 
Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
fang subscriptions, if sent together, all 
or $2. 














Awarded 
“GOLD MEDAL” 
Highest Award 
Panama Pacific Exp. 
San Francisco 


“Old Faithful” 


A Majostie Range in your kitchen is not merely 
som to cook with—it’s a ee silent 
omnes at lightens the work and lowers the 
cost of cooking. 


Faithful in performance—it bakes prightiaiware 
60 built that heat is ——— all 


can sides, and bottom. Its big, copper tank, 

with pocket inset against aber of firebox is, 
like O14 Faithful Geyser, continually bubbling 
with hot water. 


Paithful in fuel cosnemy—te scientific con- 
struction puts fuel to the fullest use; distri- 
butes the heat to all cooking surfaces and 












One ave many yp ton and siRes, spat or without leg 





eases * 


—in the kitchen. 


holde it inside—heat can’t escape and be 
wasted, for cold-riveting (no bolts or clamps) 
makes the Majestic practically and permanent- 
ly airtight. 


The Majestic is made of non-breakable, malle- 
able iron and charcoal iron which resiste rust 
three times as long as steel. 


You'll not hesitate to pay the little higher 
Majestic price, when you know its economy in 
use, and the way it outwears three ordinary 
ranges. 


Fg is a Majestic dealer in nearly every coun- 
ty of 42 States—if you don’t knowone, write us. 


Write for Book. 
Tells what to look 
for and what to 


&@ range. zoneny 


looks. "you chould 


know how they are 
made and why. 
Writefor treee Copy 


MAJESTIC 
Masafacteriny Cee 
St. Louis, Me. 










6,000 to 8,000 Miles 


25% to 50% Saving on Tires 
Prove It At Our Risk 
Why put a = — constant Tire 

expense ? 
ng Tires save oe per cent to 50 per 


Armstro 
cent. Been gi 000 to 8,000 miles over 
all sorts 4%, Froude, ‘without gat or 








Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 











J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 














er—a 
ry impeowerment on ig <= “doubles 
the life of the tread. 


e 3 hg an preiaicone are 


Dees from Factory Prices 


if oe after the test, you get the 
money-saving, bed-rock, Direct-From- 
ig any, pri ~ yangg dealer's profits or branch office ex- 


SPECIAL "DISCOUNT 22 on first orders, to in- 


territory. But write quick—this speaiel ¢ ad | oan 
be withdrawn any time. 


WRITE FOR TRIAL OFFER 


it-to- pay 
save trouble and expense, be sure to write us now—a 
postal will do. 


ARMSTRONG TIRE CO., Inc., 
1211 W. Broad St.. RICHMOND, VA. 


Don’t buy any 
tires w. 





“*HUSTLER’’ 
Machinery is Guaranteed 

Is aceurate, durable, light run- 
ning, — cutting, easily hand- 

led. ' Circular 29-¥ gives full particulars 


‘HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ie a first clase Port- 


first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem,N.C. 
and Columbia, S. C. 





CUT OVER PINE LANDS 
FOR SALE. 
48,000 acres of Mississippi cut over 
oes in Lamar, Forrest, Pearl 
Harrison Counties, will be of- 
fered at eoablls sale by the undersigned 
substituted Trustee at the Court House in 
ar County, ners on 
Monday, November 22, 19 
The lands are well cael in solid 
bodies, are served by two trunk line rail- 
pees, and, being located near old estab- 
lished towns, are particularly attractive 
for colonization purposes. 
cows well ada npted for great variety of crops. 
rying and stock raising a demonstrated 
renin 
H.C. HOMEYER, Substituted Trustee, 
226 Carondelet St., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

















For ROADS, STREETS, 
TERRACES, 
GET THE 
MADE BY ; 
CALL-WATT CO., Richmond, Va, 
R i OOFIN j 
c CELEBRATED FOX BRAND 
7185 * Toughest weather resister known. 
Anybody can lay it. 1-piece rolls of 108 
oly eq. ft.—no 2ds. or short lengths. Nails 
aa: ROLL and cement included, Guaranteed by 
liable house. Big Circular and samp pie See 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO., fichon. VA. 
ee ee eee 
VW. N. McAnge Co. 
OYSTER GROWERS 
‘And Manufacturers of: 
AGRICULTURAL LIME 
Dont be deceived—We are the people, 
SUFFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
WANTED—Peas, Soja beans, Cane seed, Pea- 
nuts, and oat Send sample and wants best 
price. E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, Va. 








THIMBLEFULL 
ADVICE 


Do you want editorial help? 
Is your paper not coming reg- 
ularly? 


to buy something you need and (= 
don’t see it advertised? 


Wf these questions all arise at one time, don’t 
write one long letter about all the subjects. Write 


| Do you want to know where 


a separate letter about each subject. It will save 
you time as each letter will go to its proper depart- 
ment and there be handled promptly. ‘‘Blanket’’ 
letters have to work their way through the mill 
and this delays your answers. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

















HOW FARMERS GOT TOGETHER AND IMPROVED THEIR 
- COMMUNITIES 


Inspiring Reports From All Sections of North Carolina Illustrate 
Good Results of Setting Apart Days for Codperative Activity—Get 


Your Schoo! District in Line 


S EVERYBODY knows, three days were set apart last fall as “Com- 


munity Service Days” 


to be observed all over North Carolina, as days 


whereon neighbors in every school district were to join together in work 


for community improvement. 


Among the agencies actively ‘codperating 


with the educational forces in promoting this movement were the State 
Farmers’ Union and the Local Unions all over the state; and the State Un- 
ion offered prizes to boys and girls, sons and daughters of Farmers’ Union 
members, who sent in the best reports as to what was done in their various 


neighborhoods. 


We are printing herewith a number of these prize reports. 


We print 


them, in the first place, because these examples of neighborhood codpera- 
tion ought to make every reader anxious to do something of the same sort 


in his own neighborhood. 


In the second place, we print them because 


right now is the time to plan such work. Every public school in North 
Carolina is expected to observe Friday, October 29, as “North Carolina 
Day”, the first Friday before beginning moonlight school work, and on the 
following Saturday the people of each district are asked to meet together 
and do just such work as is indicated in the following reports. 


Won’t you see your teacher and school 


committeemen, Brother Sub- 


scriber, and encourage them to make the movement a great success in your 


district? Your teacher will know what 


Friday “North Carolina Day” 


comes on,—it is very, very soon now—and the next day (Saturday) is the 
day for doing this work for improving schoolhouses or grounds, church 


buildings and grounds, roads, etc. 





113 Came Together for Work at 
Dixie School 


OTWITHSTANDING the gloomy 

weather Thursday and -Friday, 
“Community Service Days” were ob- 
served in the same successful manner 
that the people of Dixie have done 
things on former occasions. 

On Thursday morning one hundred 
and thirteen men, women and chil- 
dren gathered together on the schaol 
grounds ready for labor. They were 
equipped with horses, wagons, carts, 
plows, harrows, hoes, soap, rags, 
and other necessary articles for work. 
The men divided themselves into 
groups. One group plowed and pre- 
pared our school farm ready for sow- 
ing oats. The second group shoveled 
and disk harrowed an outlying strip 
of the school grounds ready for sow- 
ing grass. A third group cut down a 
number of unnecessary trees on the 
yard and prepared the same for fuel. 
A fourth group hauled about thirty 
loads of dirt into the yard and clear- 
ed away all brush and rubbish. 


In the afternoon the men cleared 
and improved the four burial grounds 
in ourscommunity. The women and 
children’ were kept busy all day 
sweeping yards, dusting walls, wash- 
ing windows and giving the interior 
of the schoolhouse a thorough clean- 
ing and putting up appropriate decor- 
ations for the occasion. Some of the 
High School girls made and stenciled 
curtains, table runners and laundry 
bags while the boys were making 
hammocks. These were sold at a par- 
ty given for the benefit of our school 
the following week. 


We had engaged four speakers for 
Friday but. owing to the very disa- 
greeable weather only two came, but 
it seemed as it does when one loses 
one of his senses—the others are 
made stronger; for Superintendent 
Wilson of the Rocky Mount. schools 
and Dr. Quillen, also of Rocky Mount, 
gave us two strong practical ad- 
dresses. They said they were inspir- 
ed by the more than two hundred 
people who had come together on 
such a bad day to hear them. Mr. 
Wilsen dwelt particularly on the de- 
velopment of a good community and 
school. The one keynote of his entire 
discourse was cooperation. Dr. Quil- 
len spoke mainly on infectious dis- 
eases and how they may be pre- 
vented. 


At the conclusion of the program - 


we all enjoyed a good picnic dinner. 
Barbecue was furnished by the men 


while the ladies brought baskets fill- 
ed with everything good to eat. 

I am sure few schools had more 
interest or better codperation shown 
than was manifested by the Dixie 
community on this occasion. In all 
this work we were aided by the 
Farmers’ Union. 

We are to have a permanent com- 
mittee on this work to discuss and 
plan a more helpful and successful 
program for next year. 

MISS NELLIE MAE WORSELEY. 

Edgecombe County, N. C. 


Made Rural Survey and Started Plans 
for Betterment 


HE weather was so bad on Thurs- 

day that very little was done to- 
wards cleaning up the schoolhouse 
and grounds. The weather was still 
worse Friday but, in spite of this 
fact, the community was well repre- 
sented. By ten o’clock the house and 
grounds were in. ship-shape order. 
We had just moved into our new and 
up-to-date schoolhouse and _ every- 
thing was clean as could be. Sprigs 
of holly and pine lent a festive air to 
the occasion and the sight of a long 
table covered with well-filled baskets 
promised a pleasant reward for the 
labors of the morning. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the chairman of the board, Mr. J. H. 
Griffin, 

After the opening exercises the re- 
port of community survey on ques- 
tions of progress was read and dis- 
cussed. This report .revealed some 
interesting facts, only a few of which 
I have space to mention. The third 
item showed that agriculture and hy- 
giene are the most popular studies. 
The community made a good showing 
in a literary way as nearly all the 
farmers take a number of papers. 
New members were added to the 
Farmers’ Union. 

A “Woman’s Betterment Associa- 
tion” was organized and went to 
work immediately. They planned to 
give an entertainment during the 
Christmas holidays. 

Our boys’ corn club reports several 
enthusiastic members. One of the 
most encouraging items was the re- 
port that only a few families have to 
buy their corn, meat and hay. 

The school children have been vac- 
cinated and the health officer is to 
have them examined soon for physi- 
cal defects. 

A church and better sanitary condi- 
tions are two vital needs but even 
here the outlook is promising. Plans 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


for a church were discussed. Sanita- 
tion was discussed and interest was 
aroused on this subject. 

The bulletin on “Community ties 
vice Week” was briefly reviewed and 
some interesting facts noted. This 
book was added. to the school library 
as a reference book. 

The young people enjoyed sports 
and games, gave recitations, etc., and 
everybody enjoyed dinner. Various 
committees were appointed, and spe- 
cial school tax was favorably dis- 
cussed. 

This account gives only a partial 
idea of the subjects discussed and the 
good that was done. 

ANNIE CLEE BREWER. 

Nashville, N. C. 


Beautified Schoolhouse and Grounds 
and Cemetery, and Raised Funds for 
Local Fair 


N Thursday, at Beulah School we 

had a painter who painted all the 
wood work inside of the school build- 
ing. 

On the same day we had a plasterer 
who repaired all the plaster and kal- 
somined the walls. with a light green 
and put molding around the black- 
boards. 

These experts were assisted by sev- 
eral men and women of the commun- 
ity who acted as voluntary helpers. 
While this work was going on several 
of the large school boys volunteered 
and built a cloak room. 

There was a cement stand built 
around the pump and an iron pipe put 
under the ground to carry off the ex- 
cess water. 

All the school boys and girls with 
the help of some of the parents swept 
the yard, trimmed the trees, dug up 
stumps, cleared up the undergrowth, 
and hauled trash from about two 
acres around the school building. 

The community cemetery received 
as much attention as the _ school 
grounds. We trimmed up the trees, 
the ground was swept and the trash 
hauled off. There is other work which 
we will continue to do to beautify 
the cemetery. 

While the work was going on at 
the school house and cemetery there 
were several men cutting a new road 
leading from. a public road to the 
schoolhouse. They cut it through a 
thick woods for about a mile. This 
road will help the school as well as 
the neighborhood. 

The teachers with the aid of the 
representatives of the Farmers’ Un- 
ion made a thorough survey of the 
community. Then we made plans for 
a community fair at the schoolhouse, 
and nearly $20 was raised for prizes. 

We also organized a Farmers’ Un- 
ion with sixteen male members and 
eighteen female members. I am a 
member, also my father and mother. 

RUBY WILLIAMS. 

Sampson County, N. C. 


Improved School Grounds and Started 
Plans for School Auditorium 


OMMUNITY Service Week” was a 

great suecess in our neighborhood 
and would have been more so if it 
had not rained. 

Thursday, the first day, all of the 
boys of Bushy Fork High School 
wore their overalls to school and 
brought hoes, rakés, and mattocks. 
We cleaned the yard nicely, put in~ 
some window panes that had béen 
broken, and brought water for the 
girls. The girls scrubbed the floors, 
washed the window panes and desks. 
Thursday evening after the floors 
had dried, the boys helped oil them. 


Next day the men came and all 
went to the spring to ditch it out. It 
had been filled up with sand. They 
worked on it until about ten o’clock 
when it started to raining. They went 
to the schoolhouse and the guests 
were there. Then the exercises be- 
gan. We opened with the song, “Old 
North State,” the reading of the first 
Psalm and the Lord’s Prayer. Next, 
the needs of the community were dis- 
cussed by the men; then there were 





| prompt. 


Saturday, October 23, 1915] 


songs by the intermediate and pri- 
mary classes. The next thing before 
dinner was an algebra race by the 
* eighth grade, which was very exciting. 
Then came the dinner, which was a 
great feast that we all enjoyed. 

The afternoon exercises were op- 
ened with a song, “Columbia”, sung 
by the school; next on the. program 
were recitations, dialogues, and songs 
by the children; then a debate. And, 
last but not least, came a spelling 
match which was very interesting, 
and in which we all tried to win the 
prize. 

Thus ended our community service 
week. It left us with a much better 
looking school ground, a sanitary wa- 
ter supply, cleaned and oiled floors, 
and best of all that spirit of “get-to- 
gether-and-help-your-brother” which 
we hope will result in the building of 
a school auditorium which was men- 
tioned as one of our needs. 

JERRY HESTER. 

Roxboro, Rt. 1, N. C. 


Plans Made for Traveling Library and 
School Flag, and Farm Demonstration 
Agent Asked for 


FTER the Governor set aside 

“Community Service Days” in 
North Carolina, the first thing with 
us was the county superintendent 
appointed as three of the committee 
the principal of the school, the sec- 
retary, and chairman of the school 
board, asking them to meet, and ap- 
point two other members, making the 
committee consist of five. 

This committee called a meeting for 
each Thursday night until the ap- 
pointed days. At the first meeting 
the chairman and secretary were ap- 
pointed and the Governor’s procla- 
mation read and discussed. 

At some of the following meetings 
the teachers were instructed to order 
buttons to be sold for buying a flag. 
They were also instructed to have a 
festival, the proceeds of which were 
to be used for buying pictures for the 
school building. The chairman ap- 
pointed committees for different sub- 
jects to be tliscused on Friday, “North 
Carolina Day”, to take the rural cen- 
sus, and discuss that as showing 
means of improving the community. 
The people were requested to meet 
at the school building Thursday for 
the purpose of hanging the flag, 
cleaning up the school yard and build- 
ings. On acount of bad weather very 
few people met, so little was done. 

On Friday the people of the 
community met for the _ general 
picnic The devotional exercises 
were conducted by the pastor of 
the Presbyterian church, after 
which the rural census was discussed, 
and some plans made for the better- 
ment of the community. During the 
afternoon session it was decided that 
we would secure a traveling library. 
Committees were appointed and in- 
structed to get the library at the earl- 
iest date possible. The people decid- 
ed to hold community meetings twice 
a month and plan for the good of the 
people. A resolution was drawn up 
asking for a. farm demonstration 
agent as we did not have one. 

LUCIE HARRIS. 

Swan Quarter, N. C. 


Hallsboro Put the Churches in Good 
Condition 
OMMUNITY Service Week” was 


observed by Hallsboro School, 
Miss Parker having asked the people 
ot the community to meet sometime 

m edvance and plan the work. Thurs- 
Gey Miss Parker divided her pupils 
and sent some to the Methodist 
church and some to the Baptist, each 
pupil wearing his work-day clothes. 
We were to meet at the churches at 
one o'clock. Nearly every one was 
; This day was set for the 
F people to do some active physical 
© work for the betterment of the com- 
» munity. 
There were great improvements 
)M™ade at both churches. Ac the Meth- 
/Odist the building was cleaned such 
) 43 scrubbing the floor, seats and ta- 


bles. The stove and organ were pol- 
ished, lamps washed, new wicks, 
shades and burners placed where 
needed. Outside we swept the yards, 
cut down bushes and raked and burn- 
ed litter. The stumps and logs were 
cut into firewood and stacked behind 
the church. 

At the Baptist church the building 
was cleaned inside, such as cleaning 
carpets, benches, lamps and windows. 
A new stove was put in. Outside the 
leaves were piled and arrangements 
were made for them to be hauled 
away. Trees were cut from the grove, 
some of which were burned and some 
cut into firewood and stacked. 

On Friday we all gathered in the 
school building and with Miss Park- 
er’s consent we took pleasure in be- 
ginning the work on the grounds and 
inside of our building. First we wash- 
ed all windows up and down stairs 
and scrubbed teacher’s rooms and li- 
brary, patched and white-washed 
flues swept auditorium and _ halls, 
washed desks and did many other 
things. 

Outside we cleaned up front and 
back grounds. The boys plowed the 
base ball diamond and cleaned out 
the pump trough. We began a basket- 
ball ground for the girls. 

When we know definitely just how 
our community stands in these vari- 
ous particulars then we begin to 
know how to act about other things 
which we are going to do. 

CLARA THOMPSON. 

Hallsboro, N. C. 


“Brought a Great Awakening to 
Trent School” 


OMMUNITY Service Week” 
brought one of the greatest awak- 
enings that Trent District No. 2, Pam- 
lico County, has ever felt. It arous- 
ed new spirit, greater interest, and 
taught a great lesson in codperation. 
The leader of this great work was 
our teacher, Prof. Chas. H. Utley. He 
organized a club of men about two 
weeks before the appointed time. 
During this time they met often and 
each one talked freely about these 
matters; they exchanged ideas and 
planned the work for all the time set 
apart for improving the community. 

Thursday morning about fifty men 
and boys taking fifteen horses with 
them met for the purpose of improv- 
ing the roads. This was a great suc- 
cess. They graded and leveled about 
a mile of public road. They made a 
side walk one-fourth ofa mile in 
length and six feet wide. They then 
improved the school yards, cut down 
unnecessary trees, and made a walk 
leading from the school building to 
the road At the same time the wo- 
men led by the lady teachers worked 
at the school house to make things 
sanitary and more attractive. We 
swept the whole building, cleaned 
windows, dusted and polished furni- 
ture Thursday night all took their 
rest. Friday morning each child and 
parent arose with pleasant thoughts 
for the day. 

The men not having finished their 
desired work Thursday afternoon, 
went back, and completed it about 
9:30. They then returned to their 
homes and prepared themselves for 
the community meeting and picnic 
which was a great success, with ad- 
dresses, talks, recitations and songs, 
and an excellent dinner. 

ELLA SAWYER. 
N.C 


Pamlico, Co., 


Lawns and Grass for the School 
Grounds 


N Friday, the people met at our 

school house which is located on 
a clay hill, the. hill sloping down to 
the public road in front of the build- 
ing. Our teacher wanted Bermuda 
grass sown on this hillside to prevent 
washing. So my father and some of 
the other men hauled black, rich soil 
from their homes and spread on the 
hillside and then sowed the grass 
seed. We cleaned off the school yard 


nicely and we intended planting some | 
trees in the front of the building, but 








the rain prevented our doing any 
more that day. 

On Saturday my father and older 
brother carried four nice water oaks 
and set them out. We have a very 
nice. energetic teacher who believes 
in keeping the house-and grounds, im- 
proving the school grounds a great 
deal during the play-time hour each 
day, and we aim to keep on until we 
get everything as nice as possible and 
then try to keep it nice. 

WILBUR R. TUNSTALL. 

Edward, N. C. 


Improved Roads and Put up a School 
Flag 


WO of our leading public roads 

were worked. Our chairman took 
his team and worked all day. Master 
James Turlington not quite four years 
old drove a cart and hauled clay half 
a day. We feel sure that we can 
boast of the youngest road-hand in 
the state! 

Friday was a rainy day but the 
school children and some of the. pa- 
trons of the school met at the school- 
house and helped clean up two basket 
ball grounds. After dinner the pupils 
and the patrons met in the school- 
house and sang “The Old North 
State,” 

The questions that were suggested 
in the program were read out by our 
chairman and were discussed by both 
men and women. About four o’clock 
we adjourned. The children all lined 
up and a flag, the old stars and stripes, 
was raised as they sang, “My Coun- 
try "Tis of Thee.” After the flag was 
raised, the children marched down 
town. FANNIE TURLINGTON. 

Salemburg, N. C. 


Helping in Tobacco Marketing 


HE Union is waking up the farm- 
ers of old Person. They are talking 
and studying more than ever before, 


lars. 


(17) 981 


diversifying their crops, taking more 
interest in livestock, grain, 
grasses and less interest in tobacco, 
our maitti money crop, which has 
ceased to bring in any cash over cost 
of raising. 

We have a large drying plant for 
redrying tobacco in Roxboro, which 
we are arranging so we can sell on 
the co6perative plan or dry and store 
for the farmers for holding for better 
prices, which ever they choose. 

Person I think holds her own well 
in membership. Some of the drones 
have dropped out and others have 
taken their places. 

J. H..FONSHU, 

Person County, N..C. Secretary. 


Good Work by South Carolina Mar- 
keting Bureau 
a in cleaning off my desk I 
found that I had inadvertently 
misplaced and overlooked your re- 
quest of June 22 for an article in re- 
gard to the marketing situation in 
this state. This is merely a note to 
express to you my apologies for my 
seeming neglect of the request, which 
I assure you was not intentional. 
Incidentally, I might say that since 
the war began the Bureau of Market- 
ing in this Department has proven a 
boon to the farmers of this state in 
the matter of disposing of the pro- 
ducts of the farm for cash, products 
that heretofore they have never been 
able to convert into cash. At the 
present time the State Bureau is kept 
busy all the time, and the farmers of 
the state, as well as the merchants, 
are making free and general use of 
the service. E. J. WATSON, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Columbia, S. C. 


——————————————————__ 
MONEY IN SQUABS. 


Squabs from our carneau weigh a pound at four 
weeks old. Largest squabs, easy to raise, big 
profits, best pigeon known, Write for oe go 

RIVERSIDE SQUAB YARDS, Courtland, Va. 








QUICK MONEY FRUITS 
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Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 


BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 


WINSTON - SALEM, N. G. 








and Double 


Bion H. Butler, says: 


revolution. 


ever issued. 


practical idea. 


Address all orders to 





HAVE YOU READ 
‘‘How Farmers Cooperate 


By CLARENCE POE? 


“This book strikes a resonant note. 
It ought to prove one of that small group of books that 
start men on a new line of thought and action. 

“It would pay the government of the United States to buy the 
copyright, print five million copies at the government printing 
office, and make it the most widely distributed public document 


**It would pay the South to adopt the book as a textbook for 
common schools and high school work, and every college in the 
State should have it as a standard in its political economy courses. 

**The Farmers’ Unions, village clubs, debating societies, and 
such organizations should advocate its use. 

**Preachers should preach of it and from it, for it is the stable 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man put into the form of a live and 


It isa book of action—the most important book that has come 
from the press in a long time—and if it gets sufficient circulation, it 
will influence not only the South, but the entire world.”’ 

GET A COPY TODAY! 
With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.00 
Free copy for seven new 25-cent subscriptions 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


ny 


Profits’’ 


It comes like a call to 


Price, $1.50 
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Sow Small Grain in 
Corn and Cotton 
Rows for Big Profits 


MAKE. two crops 
grow where one 
rew before. - Get larger, 
elds—a sure crop. Stop 
winter killing of grain and °' 
save hard work. Give your 
land the benefit of winter cover crop 
—gets you plenty of oats and pea vine 
hay to raise more and better stock. The 


PEORIA 


3 HOE DRILL 


Ys especially built for this purpose—by 
makers of the famous Peorta Disc Shoe 
Drili—sows 3 rows of oats,barley,peas, 
etc., between cotton rows. Sows any 
vase of grain, including peas, beans 
and corn. Also built with force feed 
fertilizer. Sowing grain. between 
corn or cotton rows has proven 
@ big success. 
diversified farmi 
every southern farmer—it increases 
protts and fhe value of his oy 
r book] ving comp. 
description, - * 
PEORIA DRILL AND SEEDER CO. 
2501 N. Perry St. Peoria, lil. 
ee gg th 
T eo 
pian ea Reinet Wet hs, 
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Big profits for you. 
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‘HOW DRAINAGE PAYS 


Eleven Benefits to Be Derived From 
the Proper Drainage of Farm Lands 


HEN the increase in the value of 
the crops on a given piece of 


| land will pay the cost of tile draining 


the land with about two years pro- 
duction, then drainage should re- 
ceive its proper consideration. Thous- 
ands of acres in North Carolina can 
be made doubly profitable by proper 
drainage. The Division of Drainage 
has been of valuable assistance to 
many farmers during. the past. two 
‘years, and as winter approaches it is 


a good plan for those. whose land 


needs drainage to take up the matter 
now so that a complete system: may 
be planned for them during the per- 
iod when the crops are not on the 
ground. 

Mr. H. M. Lynde, in charge of the 
drainage work in this state, gives the 
benefits of drainage as follows: 

Thorough, drainage of the soil 
changes’ both its mechanical and 
chemical structure and as a result of 
these’ changes. the practical results 
which every farmer who drains ex- 
pects takes place. The first effect of 
the removal of surplus water from the 
soil is aeration or the admission of 
air into the spaces previously filled 
with water. Asa result of this aera- 
tion of the soil all the other benefits 
naturally follow, the most important 
of which are given as follows: ‘ 

1. Deepens the Soil. No roots ex- 
cept those of aquatic plants will grow 
in stagnant water. By lowering the 
water table the air is allowed to cir- 
culate through the soil above making 
the texture more open, and it is only 
in soil in which both air and water 
circulate that roots of cultivated 
crops grow. 

2. Enlarges the Root Zone. By 
deepening the soil the roots are en- 
abled to extend both downward and 
and crops thus start a 
healthy growth as soon as planted and 
are not restricted by a high level of 
ground water. Experiments have 
shown that the roots of grains and 
grasses and other plants will extend 
their roots toa depth of three or more 
feet if unobstructed. The time when 
the most drainage is needed is in the 
spring when the root system is de- 
veloping. In undrained land the 
ground water during the spring is 
near the surface, therefore the plant 
roots spread out flat. Later in the 
season when the level of the ground 
water lowers, the plant is left to burn 
up. In tile drained land the soil be- 
comes loose and friable and retains 
only such moisture as can be held and 
used by the plant. The roots develop 
down deep where they reach and util- 
ize all the moisture and plant food 
the soil contains. 

3. Assists Pulverization. Plowing 
clayey soil when wet tends to press 
it together or puddle it and make it 
tess pervious to water, or it it is par- 
tially dry, it wiil preak up into clods, 
which only become harder as they 
dry out. .By thorough drainage this 
same land becomes lighter to work, 
breaks up into smaller pieces and is 
cultivated more easily. 

4. Firms the Soil. How many times 
do we hear the expression “The Land 
is too soft to cultivate”? Thorough 
drainage fills the pores with the cor- 
rect amount of moisture and air and 
takes away the excess water, the re- 
sult being that while the soil is lighter 
and in better shape for cultivation, 
yet it is more stable than a wet one. 
As the soil is firmer no danger results 


6. Raises the Temperature of the 
Soil. Water is very much more diffi- 
cult to heat than the solid matter of: 
the soil. Authorities state. .hat it re- 
quires about ten times the amount of 
heat to raise a given volume of water 
to a desired temperature as to 
raise an equal volume of soil par- 
ticles to the same temperature. The 
more water there is in the soil the 
more heat there is lost in evapora- 
tion. Hence the less water there is in 
soil the more quickly it is warmed. 
The open texture of a drained soil 
also allows the warm rains in the 
spring to pass downward through it, 
thus warming it. 

7.. Helps the Growth of Desirable 
Organisms. The conditions of an 


‘abundance of air, a proper amount of 


moisture and warmth in the _ soil, 
which conditions are brought about 
by drainage are the environment most 
congenial to the growth of desirable 
organisms, which are necessary for 
the best condition of plant growth. 

8 Drained Land Will Not- Require 
Replanting. At the first favorable op- 
portunity in the spring the farmer 
plants his seed. A rain may come and 
saturate the soil, if it is not well 
drained, before the seed has got a 
good start. The seed is either wash- 
ed away or rotted and the work of 
planting has to be done over again. 
On a thoroughly drained soil only a 
very severe storm will necessitate re- 
planting. 

9. Resists Drouth. On account of 
the large root zone’ cattsed by drain- 
age the root system is in a better 
condition to withstand a drouth when 
it comes. Furthermore, a drained soil 
because of its open texture is better 
able to take from the atmosphere 
what moisture there is in it. 

10.. Prevents Freezing Out. Water 
freezing in. a saturated soil expands 
and in expanding causes the soil to be 
lifted up, carrying small plants with 
it. This is called “heaving.” Repeat- 
ed heaving often causes plants to be 
thrown entirely out of the soil. This 
is what often causes “winter-killing” 
in winter crops. Drainage will pre- 
vent. all this. 

11. Improves the Health Conditions: 
By the removal of dampness from the 
atmosphere and the destruction of 
the malarial mosquito which breeds 
in grass-bordered ponds, slow run- 
ning ditches, etc., the health condi- 
tions will be greatly improved. Be- 
sides the benefits to man’s health 
there is also a corresponding de- 
crease in sickness among farm ani- 
mals— North Carolina Extension 
Farm News. 





HOW A SOUTH CAROLINA FAR- 
MER FIGHTS NUT GRASS 


Some Suggestions That Will Help 
Farmers Who Are Afflicted With 
This Pest 


a CONNECTION with the nut 
grass problem and the recent ‘dis- 
cussion of it in Progressive 
Farmer, I wisk <9 give my experience 
with nut grass for the past 36 years, 
with the hope that it may help those 
who are now discouraged about this 
pest. 

There is not an acre of my farm 
that is not infested with nut grass, 
and for the first 15 or 20 years of my 
farm life I worried greatly and spent 
many a sleepless night thinking how 
I could control if not conquer it. 
Now it gives me not the least anxiety, 
and.not as much trouble as Bermuda 
or even crab grass. 


The 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


row I run my distributor, putting 


from 150 to 250 pounds of fertilizer 
per acre. This is to stimulate the. 
young corn and make it grow rapidly 
and get away from the nut grass. 

I follow with the corn planter on 
the small ridge made by the distribu- 
tor, and when the corn is six inches 
high I cultivate and keep cultivating 
as rapidly as possible until the corn 
is laid by. I have never hoed my corn 
and later .in the ‘season .crab grass 
does .infinitely more harm than nut 
grass. 

For cotton I pursue very much the 
same. course, except that I hoe my 
cotton. Sometimes on account of the 
nut grass, I hoe it four times during 
the growing season, more to keep 
down the nut grass for the future 
than for the injury it can do to the 
growing crop. 

I never bar off cotton with the turn 
plow nor shave off the bed with the 
hoe, but use the sweep for plowing 
and when hoeing chop into the bed 
and withdraw the hoe, leaving the 
soil on top of the cut nut grass. This 
will: check its growth. Do not worry 
if the field looks untidy or that there 
is some nut grass left; it is all right, 
—your cotton will grow. 

Plowing nut grass every week from 
the first of July until the middle of 
September will kill it more effectually 
than any other method, and if you 
can get into the little places that 
might harbor a few nuts and get 
them out with the balance of the field, 
you will come very near eradicating 
nut grass in one season. 

My neighbors tell me that my land 
seems. stronger. and my cotton holds 
its fruit longer. and: better than theirs, 
and I attribute it to nut grass. The 
insistent growing and cutting appar- 
ently add humus to the soil. 

Nuts exposed to cold or heat will 
be killed; therefore there is little 
danger of carrying nut grass in hay 
that has been exposed to the sun for 
several days. You can hoe nut grass 
in wet weather and do more damage 
to it then than in dry. weather. I have 
hoed my cotton immediately after a 
pretty good rain, and everfin the rain, 
as slong as my hands would work. 
‘Nut grass can be absolutely eradicat- 
ed in. snly one way, and that is by 
pasturing it with hogs or sheep; but 
the pastured field must not adjoin 
any field that has nut grass, or it will 
be certain to creep in under the 
fence. 

I. will say finally that my land is 
sandy loam wit. sandy clay subsoil, 
ideal for the growth of nut grass. 
Yet, pursuing the methods I do, I 
manage to make as good crops as any 
of my neighbors, with a little addi- 
tional expense for hoeing cotton. 

E. N. CHISHOLM. 

Rowesville, S. C. 





SALE DATES CLAIMED 


The Progressive Farmer is glad tc ane 
nounce and claim for the breeders the «coi- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-pred 
livestock will be held: 

Herefords 
28—Atlantic Hereford Cattle Breeders’ 

Association, at Charlotte, N. C., L. 

W. Hill, Manager, Locust Dale, Va. 
28-29—Dispersion Sale, J. T. Boney, 

Cairo, Mo. 
2—Atlantic Hereford Cattle Breeders’ 

Association, Macon, Ga., L, W. Hill, 

Manager, Locust Dale, Va, 

Nov. 18—M. E. Webb, Guthrie, Ky. 

Féb, 29-March 1, 1916—O. Harris & Sons, 
Harris, Mo. : 

March 17—W. J. Davis & Co., Jackson, Miss, 


Jerseys 
8—Humphries Stock Farm, 
Miss., T. S.. Humphries. 

. 8-4—Lois A, Ashby, Audubon, Iowa. 
Shorthorns 
. 5, 1916—Evan J. McCall, McCall, La, 
Aberdeen-Angus 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. Durant, 


. 28—Woodlawn Farms, E. L. Hampton, 
Owner, Nashville, Tenn. 
2c, 8—Breeders’ Sale, at East St. Louis, M. 
A. Judy, Mer., West Lebanon, Ind. 
1916—Breeders’ Sale, Montgomery, 
Ala., M. A. Judy, Mgr., West Le- 
banon, Ind. 
Duroc-Jerseys 
5, 1916—Evan J. McCall, McCall, La. 
5—McKee Bros., Versailles, Ky. 
Saddle Horses 


Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time. 

This is quite important, as it often pre- 
vents a conflict of dates and adds to the 
success of each individual sale. 


|.in driving a heavy load upon it. 

| 5. Prevents Surface Washing. With 

| a soil completely saturated with water 

| the only escape for the rainfall is over 
the surface, carrying with it the rich 


I do not think it is quite possible to 
absolutely eradicate nut grass when 
once it gets a foothold on any farm, CF 
but it can be controlled and one can 
make crops where it is. Every one 
| soil and fertilizers of the higher land who has nut grass knows how it 

RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS | and depositing it in the depressions. propagates itself, and also knows that 

THROUGH US | When thoroughly drained, the water it seldom exceeds eight inches in 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly | goes down through the soil carrying height; therefore if cotton and corn 
make @ special club on any papers you may | with it the plant food contained in can be brought out to 10 or 12 inches 
wish. fertilizers and putting it where it be- in height, with proper care, the crop 
longs. On very sloping land where is safe. 
surface washing is caused by springs For corn my method for the past 20 
a line of tile to carry off this water years has been to break my land deep 
will prevent gullying. in the early spring. In the open fur- 


DAY. 

F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
285 Fur Exchange Bildg., 
Louis. Mo., - + U.S.A. 





Jan. 
Feb. 


One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 


May we serve you? 
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Save your papers and get a binder. 





“Saturday, re - October 23, 1915] 
When You Ride—Ride Right 





‘Dont Knowflow {0 
sThank You Dads 


Nothing—no nothing—will please that boy of 
yours so much as a buggy of his own. 

Give him a good buggy—a High Point Buggy> 
Teach him the value of things made right—that 
gold dollars are not sold at 49%c. It'll make him 
happy—satisfied—contented—to own a High 
Point Buggy. Keep him on the farm, away from 
the artificial life of the city with its thousands of 
treacherous pitfalls. 

Listen, from the time that the toughest wood 
{is selected until the final coat of paint is put on, 
nothing is left undone that could make Hi 
Point buggies better, absolutely nothing. 

The materials in each part—the way that they 
are fitted to a nicety—the skill of the men who 
make them—result in a buggy that is strong— 
easy riding—light runnfig. 

You can’t appreciate how much better High 
Point buggies are than the ordinary unless you 
see them—uuless you compare them—with others. 
Words.cannot fully do them justice. That's why 
we sell them thru dealers—reliable dealers only, 

Write cs for our interesting booklet—illustra- 
ting the High Point idea in buggy constru€ion and 
the name of*the dealer in your locality in whom 

you have the utmost confi- 
dence. Don't be buncoed 
by the catalogue houses. 
When you get a buggy get 
one you know is made 
right. 


HIGH POINT 
BUGGY CO., 
HIGH POINT, N.C. 











Seed Wheat. 


The Seed Wheats we offer are from 
the best and most productive crops 
grown in the fines Fs precast 
sections of Virginia, and are carefully 
recleaned by us to remove all impur- 
ities and small and inferior grains, so 
as to supply our customers only with 
plump and well-developed seed 
W. which should yield considera- 
bly more acre than ordinary 
wheats imperfectly cleaned. All of 
ous Seed Wheats are selected from 
good yi crops, = with our 
pipe tie of ing, makes the Seed. 
Wheat which we offer we wey much 
superior to ordinary seed wheat. 


Write for 


Wood’s Crop Special 
giving full fe doessintios and vie of 
Seed Wheat, Seed Oats, 
Barley, Rye and all pee os for Tal 
sowing. Prices and samples of any 
seeds desired, mailed on request. 


T.W. WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 


ave Money 
on Groceries 


Money = is money pate. Make Jy maid 
by buying your groceries, feed and seed from 
us direct Hy : whateeain mg Our plan of 
selling on direct—-enables us Aa Cn such 

w prices, Order from this ead ment 
the goods you — > now and aak for our 
money-saving price list. 

White Fish per Ib 
Broken Rice oer Ib 
Soja Beans pe! 
Granulated Geese 














pound—per Ib-- 

Lard—Pure—per Ib 

FREE—< food for our free complete price 
which shows how to save 

money on “am groceries, seed and feed you 

use. Write today. 

Richmond Grain & Provision Co., 
212 South 10th Street, RICHMOND, vA. 
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Pick cotton quickly and sell it slowly. 


| result was, he says, that ‘ 








| THE POULTRY YARD| 


CLEMSON EGG MASH FINE WIN- 
TER FEED 
Mixture of Cottonseed Meal and 


Grain. Will Produce Winter Eggs 
at Low Cost 





T IS more than a year since the 

Clemson Egg Mash was given to 
South Carolina farmers by the poul- 
try husbandman of Clemson College. 
In that time it has increased steadily 
in popularity, and those who have 
used it have reported the most satis- 
factory results. With the approach 
of winter, farmers are reminded that 
it requires plenty of good feed to 
make hens lay in cold weather. It is 
believed that they can find nothing 
better for this purpose than the 
Clemson Egg Mash, and the formula 
for the mash is again brought to 
their attention. 
Cottonseed Meal ..cscecsesesvers 100 peunds 
Cornmeal 50 pounds 
Ground oats ..... op neresweccseses 50 pounds 
Wheat bran 50 pounds 
Wheat shorts 50 pounds 
Ground lime 


lime) 


16 pounds 
Ground charcoal 


12 pounds 
2 pounds 

Keep this mash in the poultry 
house before the hens all the time. 
Use a covered box with slats around 
it, or a hopper, so that the hens can- 
not soil or waste the mash. Do not 
mix it with water and feed only once 
a day, as in that case the hens would 
overfeed and then stand about and 
get chilled. When the mash is fed 
dry the hens consume it gradually as 
nature intended. The ground lime 
rock is fertilizer lime, not the burnt 
lime used in whitewashing. The 
ground charcoal may be left out if it 


i} cannot be readily obtained, but al- 


ways add the sait.—S. C. Extension 
Service. 


Eggs Dropped Under Roosts 


READER says: “I have seven 
mature ‘hens, and about every 
third morning I find one, sometimes 
two, eggs under the roost, broken, of 
course. One of the eggs dropped is 
a soft-shell one. What can I do to 
stop it?” 
This is a rather too common trou- 
ble, the cause not always evident. It 





‘| may be owing to a diseased condition, 


to lack of shell-making material, or 
to too much fatness. Often the too 
liberal use of “egg foods”, stimulants, 
produces an inflamed condition of the 
egg organs, immediately resulting in 
premature laying before the shell has 
formed. Where the hens are over 
fat, it may have a tendency to re- 
tard the passage of the egg through 
the oviduct, and difficulty in ejecting 
it. In this case, the gradual relaxa- 
tion of the parts. when the hen is 
resting on the roost would help to re- 
lease the egg. Probably the best 
treatment would be to materially re- 
duce the feed, eliminating any fatten- 
ing feeds. 

I would cut out the “fine feed” and 
bury the grain in deep litter, to com- 
pel the hens to scratch for it. Give 
sharp grit in addition to oyster shell 
and give, in some shape, all the clover 
or alfalfa you can get them to eat. It 
may help to cut it up and sprinkle 
with it a little wheat bran—no corn 
meal at all. 

The “hour or more run outside” is 
not sufficient, and probably accounts 
for over fatness. 

A dropping board, 10 or 12 inches 
below the roosts, if covered with lit- 
ter of some kind, might save the eggs 
from breaking—until the hens get rid 
of the habit. | ae Re 





J. F. Barwick, Ayden, N. C, 
writes us he made‘last year a test of 
the legume inoculating material man- 
ufactured by the Department of Agri- 
culture side by side with that put out 
by the commercial companies. The 
‘it was im- 
possible for any one to tell the differ- 
ence where the two were used.” 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 


NEXT YEAR’S TOBACCO CROP 


Mr. Joyner Thinks Potash Shortage 
Will Make Crop Short, and This 
Prospect Should Increase Prices 
for Present Crop 


EPLYING to your request for an 

opinion on the tobacco outlook, 
one thing has been very noticeable 
during this year—and I have witness- 
ed the growth of the idea with some 
surprise—that is the unanimous opin- 
ion among those in the tobacco trade 
who have expressed themselves, that 
the eastern North Carolina and South 
Carolina crops would be the largest 
and best ever grown in these sec- 
tions, 

If the crop should turn out to be a 
short one, the tobacco trade generally 
will be about as greatly disappointed 
as some of the farmers will be. when 
they do not realize as much for their 
tobacco as they have for the last few 
years. Farmers cannot plead ignor- 
ance of conditions, for they have 
known them better than farmers have 
ever known such conditions befofe. 
But with cotton an uncertainty, they 
planted tobacco, hoping that some 
kind of blind luck would save them 
from their own folly. 

And now it seems that there is a 
possibility that such a thing will hap- 
pen, for with no reasonable expecta- 
tion of securing a sufficient supply of 
potash to properly fertilize another 
crop of tobacco, and with the pros- 
pect of high prices for any kind 
of tobacco (fertilizer containing 
potash, and with the crop of to- 
bacco selling at or below the cost of 
making it, no intelligent farmer will 
gamble on such odds against himself 
and no conservative merchant will as- 
sume the risk of furnishing the other 
class. Therefore, it seems possible if 
not probable that with this fact known 
and stimulating the farmers to a su- 
preme effort to make another crop of 
tobacco, even with a small percentage 
of very high-priced potash fertilizer, 
the price of this-crop may, on this ac- 
count, be forced much higher. 

In other words, it does not now 
seem possible to secure potash for 
the'next crop. There is some on hand 
but nothing like enough to produce 
an average-size tobacco crop. There 
may be those who will deride this 


suggestion and contend that there is |. 


potash enough, but those who know 
the conditions and are awake to the 
situation are fully aware that the pot- 
ash question is a seriou one. 
O. L. JOYNER. 
Geeseciii, N.C. 





A Good Example for State Banks 


c IS gratifying to find many state 
banks coming to the farmers’ help 
in cotton marketing and not attempt- 
ing to dodge their duty by pleading 
that they are not national banks and 
therefore cannot deal directly with 
the Federal Reserve System, The 
Farmers’ Banking and Trust Co., of 
Tarboro, N. C., sets a good example 
for other state banks by putting this 
conspicuous advertisement -in the 
Tarboro Southerner: 





TO THE FARMERS OF EDGE- 
COMBE COUNTY 


To enable those farmers of Edge- 
combe County who desire to market 
their cotton’ crop gradually, we will 
lend a reasonable amount on cotton 
properly stored in warehouses with 
negotiable warehouse receipts there- 
for as collateral at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum, 

We will make such loans to farm- 
ers whether they are customers of 
this bank or not. 

FARMERS’ BANKING & TRUST CO. 


Ed. Pennington, Cashier. 








(19) 983 


Are You Thinking of Buying 
a Corn or Feed Mill? 


Have You-Heard of “li 
the WONDERFUL New Williams? 


The Mill which has been acknowledged 
to be the LAST WORD in Table and Feed 
Meal Machinery. 


BECAUSE— 


It’s Machine Made, 

Smoothest- Ligthest Running, 

Positive Thrust Lock, 

Positive Feed Lock, 

Double Screened Shoe, 

Burrs can’t run together when 
mill runs empty, 

Magnet prevents any metal from 
entering burrs, 

Highest grade 

rrs, 








selected Virginia 


Greater capacity, % 
Lasts twice as long, 
SOLD UNDER AN ABSOLUTE 
GUARANTEE. 


Write for our latest catalog. 


New Williams Mill Company, 


NORTH WILKESBORO, N. C, 
$332 5 BUYS 
== ‘s H-Pto2H-P 


GAS ENGINE 


$65.00 234 H-P, A rh 9 H-P $129.00 

















5 H-P, $158.00 7 H-P er sizes at 
equally attractive Prices. All but the 


1 1-2 H-P R Equipped with 
Built in ig Magneto: 
We can make attractive aes on wood saws, 


feedgrinders, pumps and jacks and other 
power farming equipment. 


FARM POWER C0. Salisbury, N. C. 








PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
oe HOLSTEINS 
DUROC - JERSEY ‘er3,¢i" 


Best breeding at farmers’ Pst 
wa SIRE ae a ta ‘or cash. 
FLINT RIVER STOCK FARM, —_ Newton, Ga. 
HOLSTEIN BULL, 9 months old | 


Son of King Segis Pontiac, Alcartra 2nd, 
and Dixie Cora Queen (record as a three- 
year-old, 558.4 pounds milk. and 19.10 
pounds butter in seven days). $200, de- 
livered, prepaid, anywhere in the South. 
Fine individual. 

ing _— 7 
Kimberlin Heights ennessee 





























Holsteins anp ee 


200 head to select from the p: 
Matured Cows and heifers. er producers, 
all bred to . We have a number 
of pure-b: ages. Also splendid 
grade calves. <” venie t lot 2 are two sons of 
Apple Korndyke _% the record pi b 
at auction $25,000. We are breeding our cg 
heifers to these two Give us a 


ELKTON FARM, 














JERSEYS ‘ 


OAKWOOD FARM 
Breeder of 
Cattle for 22 Years 


Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
from $40.00 to $100.00. 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 











SHORTHORNS 














This is the way to make customers 
of farmers who are not customers al- 
ready. 

Another thing the state banks 
ought to remember is that if they do 
not do what they canto help the farm- 
ers in crop miafketing, the farmer 
will be forced in- self-defense to pat- 
ronize those banks that do offer help. 

Banks that ask for the farmers’ 
support should put themselves in po- 
sition to get all the facilities possible 
for their relief. 


‘SHORTHORN 


Our herd is one of the most famous in Amer- 

ica, in which is represented the best Scotch 
families. a in Tennessee, they are accli- 
mated and will give Southerners satisfaction 
at aon mg cost. Write for prices on 


‘o' 
oun nual Sale February 23, 1916. 
LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tenn. 














HORSES 


Kentucky 
Saddle Horses 


Stallions, Mares, Geldings 
and Colts. 15 to 20 per ct. 
off on every horse on our 

for the next thirty 
days. Write us today fully 
bn Sap the horses you 


THE COOK FARMS, Box 436, Lexington, Ky. 
Stallions, Jacks & Mares. 


We have grand lot of Percheron and Sad- 
die Stallions, Mares and Mammoth Jacks and 
Jennets for sale at money earning prices, 

Write us for prices and come see stock be- 
fore buying elsewhere, or give us your order 
and we guarantee stock as represented. 

Don’t fail to see our exhibit at Tennessee 
State Fair. Nashville, Tenn., or Tri-State 
Fair, Memphis, Tenn. 


BAUHARD BROS., Nashville, Tenn., Box 192 
See Other Livestock Ads on page 11. 
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(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our e 
-}Barmer readers in this 4 t of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virgin: 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Fio 
‘and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. .If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
‘the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 





tn The Progressive Farmer, 


cent years we have had to omit -thousands of 


you wish your’ advertisement to appear. 





. MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 





Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers advertise 
"P Our ee back of your advertisement helps bring 
buyers. , Write us for rates, enclosing erences, 

Don't get your copy to us one day and — to see it: in print ‘the next, -In-re- 


advertising on-account 
of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had. been taken. 
To \ insure ‘insertion always mail. your copy and-.order two weeks before the date 


-ought to buy should 


dollars -worth of 








Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs and select ROCKS 
sows. Satisfaction, or money refunded’ and ‘Buff Rocks—New York winners. - Heavy 
transportation charges paid. €. DeVane | jJayers. . Early hatched -cockerels, a 50; -pul- 
Murphy, Atkinson, N. C. lets, $1. Ivey Cline, Concord, N. C. 








Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs — Service 
boars, and open gilts; from prize-winners Va. 
State Fairs, 1913 and 1914. Write your 
wants. S. W. McChesney, Beaver Dam, Va. 


POLAND-CHINAS 








aa at this low rate. Stamps 
for amounts less than $1. 
Rates for combined. editions made 








Poland-China and 3erkshire service boars, 
John D. Webb, Disputanta, Va. 


BO aang China Pigs—Large and Prolific, 











known on application. 


| MACHINERY 
Allen 


Good Hay Press for Sale Cheap. 
Spencer, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


One large size Koger Pea and Bean thresh- 
er for sale cheap. E. L. Hedrick, Verdon, Va. 


Automatic “Ford” starters $23.50, credit, 
agents wanted. Will exchange for machinery 
or gasoline engines. Ross Smith, Monte- 
zuma, Ga. 


For Sale—$750 Fairbanks engine, $125 
grist mill, $10 sheller, $50 worth belts; every- 
thing practically new; price $650. Address 
B. BE. Rogers, Varina, N. C. 


For Sale—Or would exchange for good 
milk cows, pork shoats, or stump puller, one 
8-horse Detroit Oil Engine, one 3-horse In- 
ternational Gas.engine. Mounted on hand 
trucks and in good working order. 8S. Z 
Petree, Thomasville, N. C. 


[HELP WANTED __ | 


Wanted—Reliable, dairyman; married; no 
+ begg uy? cigarette user. 8S. D. Cross, Ches- 
ter, S. C. 


Wanted—Lady to do light housewirk, good 
‘steady home, in family of four. G. D. Chap- 


























& Chamings, Round Hill, Va. 





DUCKS 
Six dueks and two drakes—Fawn and 
White Runners, $10. W. B. Coulter, Con- 
nelly Springs, N. C. 
TURKEYS 
Bourbon Red Turkeys—$6 per pair. ~ 
to raise.. Mrs. J: D..Ham, Lamar, 8. C. 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Young toms, 
weighing 18 pounds October 9, $10; hens, $5. 











Easy 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Angus Cattle—Both sexes, all ages, best 
strains, Correspondence and inspection in- 
vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms. Jefferson- 
ton, Va. 





TAMWORTHS BE, G. Stokes, Kenbridge, Va. 
For Sale—Tamworth Sow, bred, 1 boar, 8 MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
Pigs. J. M. Middlebrooks, Culverton, Ga For Sale—Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, 





Rhode Island Red Cockerels. 
Dyson, 8. C. 


4 B. Aull, 





White Orpingtons and Light Brahma 
chickens, $1 each, Nannie Patterson, China 
Grove, N. C, 





eYoung Angus Bulls—We offer 10 Angus 
bulls from 6 to 8 months old. These bulls 
are well grown, deep fleshed, rugged and 
vigorous. We can please any one wanting 
good herd headers. Occaneechi Island Farm, 
Clarksville, Va, 





HEREFORDS 


Registered Hereford bulls and heifers, 
breeding guaranteed. §S. D. Cross, Chester, 
South Carolina. 

Registered Hereford Cattle—Best breed- 
ing. Bulls and heifers any age. Jarman 
Farm, Porterdale, Ga, 

HOLSTEINS 


Herd—Pure-bred, registered, 
D. 8S. Jones; Newport, News, 

















Beacondale 
Holstein cattle, 
Virginia, 


For Sale—Two Eleven months old pure- 
bred Holstein bull calves, of best milk strain; 
tuberculin tested; white predominates. River 
Crest’ Farm, Lynch Station, Va. 








pell, Tyner, N. C. 
Salesman— For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 


and promotion for steady workers, Com- 
plete instructions sent you. Piedmont To- 
bacco Co., Danville, Va., “Box P-23.” 


We Will Pay You $120 to distribute reli- 
gious literature and represent us in your 
community. 60 days’ work. Man or woman, 
Experience not required. Spare time may be 
used. Universal Bible House, Dept. EJ, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Wanted Farmers—Men and women—18 or 
over for Government jobs. $75 month. 
Steady work. Common education sufficient. 
Write immediately for list positions now ob- 
tainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. C-215, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Agents—Here's the best line of food «flav- 
ors, perfumes, soaps, toilet preparations, etc., 
ever offered. No capital needed, Complete 
outfits furnished free to workers. Write to- 
day for full particulars. .American Products 
Co., 3455 Third St.,° Cincinnati, O. 











JERSEYS 


Fine Blue Andalusians and White-faced 
Black Spanish for sale. H. R. Birchett, Leb- 





| Nursery & Trading Co., Lockhart, Al 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER : 


Pecans—Budded. Best rieties. Peach 
trees 6 cents, Write for eataloe, Hartwell 
Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga. 


Pedigreed Pecan trcetiedns from heavy 
bearing stock. Write for catalog. Florida 
a. 








STRAWBERRIES 


Klondike, Aroma, “Excéisior and Lady 
Thompson: Strawberry -Plants—Strong, well 
rooted, first year stock. Prices, express pre- 
paid: one to. five: thousand, $2.50 per 1,000; 
larger quantities, $2.25; 30c per 100 by mail, 
Prompt shipment and entire satisfaction 
anes L, Y. Sinclair, Route 3, Dayton, 
‘enn. 








.WHEAT. 


Purple Straw seed wheat $1.50 bushel. 
H. Plumber, Raleigh, N. C. 


For Sale—New Eden seed .wheat. Wonder- 
ful stooling variety. Some sow only one 
peck to acre.. We recommend two pecks: 
Five dollars per bushel. Spring Valley Farm, 
Liberty, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


A mixture of vetch and Bancroft and oats 
per bushel of 35 pounds for $1.50. Welch 
Wilbur, Newberry, 8. Cc, 


Amoor River privet, Crape Myrtles, Al- 
theas, spiaeers, and other shrubbery at low 
prices. L. A, Reynolds, Clemmons, N. 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.50 thou- 
sand. Celery and strawberry plants, $2.50 
thousand, by express. 25 and 50 cents 100; 
by mail. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C.: 


Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession and Flat Dutch cabbage plants 
ready for immediate shipment. By express, 





E. 




















1,000, $1.25; lots five thousand and over $1 

anton, . ‘Tenn. per thousand, 500 postpaid $1. Strawberry 

Will exchange Bourbon Red Turkeys for | plants $2.50 per thousand. Satisfaction 

Buff Rocks, or Golden Wyandottes, (Mrs.) | guaranteed. Empire Plant a Al- 
L. M. Nesmith, Nesmith, 8. C. bany, Ga. 








Black Langshan, Houdon, Ancona and 
White Orpington chickens $1 each. Walnut 
Grove Poultry Farm, Concord, N. C. 


Light Brahma; White Orpington Chickens 
—$1. Belgian hares; Toulouse geese, $5 
pair, Minnie Patterson, China Grove, N. C, 


Going Cheap—Early hatched Golden Buff, 
Single Comb Buff Orpingtons, pulets,. cock- 
erels, Single Comb White Leghorn cockerels, 
1 year old hens, Carl Giililand, Siler City, 
North Carolina. 


Attractive prices to close quick White and 
Dark Cornish, Brahmas, Buckeyes, Ham- 
‘burgs and Leghorns, young and old,—prize- 
winners to go cheap, accou of change. 
United Poultry Yards, Ranger, Ga. 














Will Sell Cheap—Two-year-old registered 
Jersey bull, and nice heifer calf. E. T. 
ams, Crewe, Va. 


Jersey bull two years, 
year, twenty-five dollars. 
Greenville, N. C, 


SHORTHORNS 


Registered Shorthorn _ bull twenty-three 
months old. 


L. A. Kent & Sons, Thomson, 
Georgia, 


Shorthorn Cattle—Registered and grade, 
for sale. Come and select for yourself, Ray- 
mond Breeders, Raymond, (Coweta County), 
Georgia, 





fifty dollars, one 
A. F. Kennedy, 














HORSES AND JACKS 


[ SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 


Yokohama, Chinese, and Early Speckled 
Velvet beans» that almost one hundred per 
cent will germinate, at $5 per bushel. Dan 
Browning, Helena, Ga. 

CABBAGB 

Cabbage Plants—$1.50 thousand, special 
price large lots, Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 

Cabbage Plants—Frost Proof—One hun- 


dred or one million. Send for price lists, 
Ford Plant Co., High Point, N. C. 




















For Sale—Spanish Jack—Two years old; 
well trained, Dr, Hall, Fairburn, Ga. 


Percheron Horse Colt—Six months old; 








| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—Position as Farm Hand by boy 
of sixteen. No bad habits. Robert W. Mc- 
Lean, Maxton, N. C., Route 3. 

Wanted—To correspond with parties de- 
serving to employ superintendent of farm, 
‘Best of references fyrnished. W. W. Skid- 
more, R, 9, Charlotte, N. C, 


[> SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 














‘Wanted—Students to learn ‘tTelegraphy. 
‘Chartotte Telegraphy School, Chariotte, N. C. 








ideal in size and type for a breeder, Price 
$90. E. E. Petty, Hillsboro, N. C. 
DOGS 
Pedigreed Collie pups. M. K. Stroud, 
Herndon, Va. 





For Sale—Scotch Collie puppies $3 to $5 
each, Also one female $10. Carolina Collie 
Kennels, A. E. Sheets, Mgr. Lexington, N. C. 


Three months old pure-bred Gordon Setter 





pups. Not registered.. Marked black and 
write. Males, $10; females, $5. Clinton J. 
Tull, New Church, Va, 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Wanted—Pure-bred Duroc and Berkshire 
pigs ten weeks. Give description and price, 
George Hardy, Florahome, Fla. 





Cabbage Plants—500, postpaid, $1; by ex- 
press, collect, 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25;. 5,000, 
$1 per thousand; 10, 000, 90c per thousand. 
Any variety. ‘‘We ship *promptly.” Mutual 
Plant Company, Albany, Ga, 


Frost-proof Solid South and Early Jersey 
Wakefield Cabbage Plants. Postpaid any- 





where, 100, 35c; 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.50. Express, 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5; 10,000, 
$9. ~ & Asbury, Lincolnton, Cc. 





Cabbage Plants—For immediate shipment, 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession, and Flat Dutch. 500 for 
$1 parcel post prepaid. By express one to 
five thousand $1.25. We have fine Duroc- 
Jersey pigs, subject to registration. Jarrard 
Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


CLOVER ‘ 


Bur Clever Seed—Screened, $1 per bushel, 
—_ Rn vege mag Ss. C. The P; Rosenbergs 











Learn. Auto Driving ‘and Repairing— 
while learning. Sample lessons free, Frank- 


lin Institute, Dept. C-801, Rochester, N. Y. 


Become Railway Mail Clerks—$75 month. 
‘Common ‘education sufficient, ‘Write immed- 
iately. hk Aa Institute, “Dept. C-214, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Educated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Shorthand. Scholarship earned 
while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Railroad fare deducted. Piedmont Business 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 


eS LIVESTOCK 











Karn. 


-Bargains: in. Pure-bred: Berkshires of Tdeai 
Type—High whaes gilts, service boars, spring 
pigs of dither sex. Sons and daughters of 
Lord Brumley Manley, Bellemont Duke 24d, 
191708; Masterpiece .2d, 191703. 
Helstein bull calves for sale. Write for prices. 
Jasper Stock Farm, Motley, Va., G. W. Shu- 
ler, Prop. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


ANCONAS 
For Sale—Some fine young stock, Shep- 
pard’s Anconas, fine winter layers. Hayto- 
kab Poultry Yards, Chula, Va. 














BERKSHIRES 


Registered _Berkshires—All ages. Best 
breeding. Jarman Farm, Porterdale, Ga. 


For Sale—Registered Berkshire pigs. Bred 
right and fed right. H. S. Branch, Berzelia, 
Georgia, 

Pure-bred Berkshire Boars—Ready for 
service; and bred gilts. N. E, Hayes, Du- 
prees, Va, 

Choice Berkshires of quality, eight weeks 
old, 78 pedigrees furnished and each one 

















guaranteed. Melven Wilson, Eakersville, 
North Carolina. 
Top-Notchers—Berkshire pigs, 6 to 8 


weeks old, now ready $12 each. Lengthy, 
growthy, classy. Masterpiece and Star Value 
blood. Hickofy Flats, Baldwin, Ga, 


Registered Berkshiges—Pigs from large 
sows, including daughters of Masterpiece 
and Premier Longfellow. Shiped ‘on ap- 
proval at farmer’s prices, W. D. Dickinson, 
Burkeville, Va. 








Royalton Bred Berkshires—Fine young 
April boars at prices ranging from $15 to 
$20 each. Registered stock. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. M. V. 


North Carolina, 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Duroc-Jersey pigs and gilts of quality. 
Riverside Farm, Bracey, Va. 
Durocs—Three months old. Extra quality. 
G. T. Yagel & Son, Chase City, Va. 


Valentine, Southern Pines, 











LEGHORNS 


White and Brown Leghorn hens, pullets 
and cockerels. Paul Pearson, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, 


Gerber strain of 8S. C. White Leghorns, 
Chicago winners, March hatched cockerels, 
$1 each.- A. M. Craig, I Monroe, N. C., Route 6. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns—The larger 
kind, with a guarantee of satisfaction. Stur- 
tevant Bros., Brown Leghorn Farm, Box 60, 
Kushla, Ala. 











ORPINGTONS 


Buff Orpingtons—Write for prices and 
show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, | N. Cc. 


White | Orpington | Cockerels, ~Pullets, 1 Eggs, 
Hens—Midnight Poultry Farm, Asheboro, 
North Carolina, 


Ten Kellerstrass strain White Orpington 
hens for $12. Also February hatched cock- 














erels reasonable. Win-Lay Poultry Farm, 
Rocky Mt., N. C. 
White Orpingtons—Absolutely pure-bred. 


Ready now, 100 pullets, 45 cockerels. Hand- 
some circular free. VWirite, Li C. Lawrence, 
Henrietta, N. C 





REDS 


50 Single Comb Rhode Island Red pullets 
$1 each. Cockerels $2. Buggaboo Farm, 
Ronda, N. C s 


Pure-bred Rhode Island Red hens, pullets, 
and cockerels, Properly mated, Heavily lay- 
ers. Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, N. C, 














Registered_ 


, Abbeville, S.. C. 


I have received on Sere import from 
Holland these magnificent bulbs quoted at 
wholesale prices per de@zen, Paper White Nar- 
cissus 25c; Freesia 25c; White Roman Hy- 
acinth 35c; Giant White pink and pale blue 
Hyacinths 50c; Easter Lily and Godfrey Ev- 
erblooming Calla 8 for 50c. Include postage. 
Save this advertisement. Miss Linda Clem- 
ent, Plant Specialist, Mocksville, N. C. 


Extra Early Jersey, Large Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and early Flat Dutch 
cabbage plants ready’ for shipment> $1.25 
per thousand by express, 500 postpaid $1. 
Lots 5,000 and over, $1.00 per thousand. 
Strawberry plants $2.50 per thousand. 

you expect prompt shipment order direct 
from the grower. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
The Jefferson Farms, Albany, Georgia, 


| MISCELLANEOUS | 


Fine Apples—Three dollars per barrel. R. 
F. Jarrett, Dillsboro, N. C. 


Save % to % on magazines. Price list 
free. Upton Wilson, Madison, N. C. 


Pair large White Holland Turkeys, five 
dollars, White Rats, two for one dollar. 
Brower’s Springs, Mt. Airy, N. C. 


For Sale—An Up-to-date Creamery, Re- 
frigerating and Ice Cream Plant—Address, 
. O. Watkins, Trustee, South Boston, Va. 


Latest fiction loaned anywhere. No de- 
posit required. Parcel Post Loan Library, 
4020 Third Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Ship your cattle, lambs, veals, hogs, eggs 
and poultry. Prompt returns, highest mar- 
ket prices, no commission. Joseph McSween- 
ey, Pork and Beef Packer, Richmond, Va. 


Pure-bred Essex, Berkshire, Polands, Tam- 
worths, Durocs. Pigs; sowsinfarrow; service 
boars. Angora goats. Seed oats, wheat, rye. 
Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money back. 
J. BE. Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


Wanted—Every reader of this paper to 
have our attractive clubbing @ffers when re- 
newing their subscriptions to newspapers 
and farm papers. Write today. Barker- 
Bevil Agency, 19 Peters St., Atlanta, Ga. 


This Is an Even Exchange—To any sub- 
scriber who will send us one new yearly sub- 
scription to The Progressive Farmer, we will 
send you a two-bladed Keen Kutter Knife, 
with your name and address on the handle. 
The Progressive Farmer. 






































Soothers Bur Clover—Screened once, 10 
pounds to bushel. Plenty dirt for inocula- 
tion 80c 7) bushel. Cothran & Link, Ab- 
beville, S. C. 





- LESPEDEZA 

Will have limited quantity of new crop 

recleaned lespedeza seed for sale. Write B. 
A. Price, Ethel, La. 

OATS 


Write for information 
planting and seed oats., 
mond, Augusta, Ga. 











concerning oat 
Henry C. am- 


LABELS FOR HOME-CANNED FRUITS 
AND SYRUPS 





Fruit and syrup labels; best, beautiful de- 
signs; print any quantity. Request samples 
and prices. Edwards-Arnold, Troup, Texas. 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


Name Your Farm—Don’'t write your letters 
on old paper bags. The best investment you 
can make is to get some printed stationery. 
If your farm is worth anything it is worth a 
name. A post card will bring samples and 
prices of fllustrated stationery. Oxford Or- 
phanage, Dept. K, Oxford, N. 











Seed Oats—Genuine Fulghum seed oats for 
$1 per bushel. Bancroft at 75c, f. 0. b, Daw- 
son, Ga, Can make prompt “shipment. J. A. 
Shields. 


Fulghum Seed Oats—Heavy, sound, from 
field yielding fifty-two bushels per acre. 
One dollar per bushel. J. A. Wyman, Bam- 
burg, 8. C. 


Celebrated Fulghum Oats—Free from smut 
and weeds. No beard three weeks earlier 
than any other, prolific, heavy. $1 per bush- 
el W. H. Bolton, Jr., Griffin, Ga. 


PEAS 

Before buying cowpeas, get our prices, 

Luther Cobb & Co., Culberson, N. C, 
PECANS 


Paper Shell Pecan Trees—Thoroughly test- 
ed varieties only. Specialist for over thirty 
years.- A postal brings beautifully illustra- 
ted free catalog describing our 600-acre Pe- 
can Nurseries and Orchards. Address The 




















SYRUPS 


Farmer Hamlett’s Pure Syrup—From plan- 
tation to your table. Delicious Ribbon Cane 
syrup now being made daily—has open ket- 
tle flavor. Thick, contains all sugars. Quick 
shipments, full measure, safe arrival guaran- 
teed. You can examine syrup at your depot 
before accepting, If not perfectly satisfac- 
tory, I will refund your money promptly. 5 
gallons, $2.75; 10 gallons, $5.10; 20 gallons, 
$9.60; 30. galtons, $13.50; 55 gallons, $23.10. 
4c secures sample. Farmer Hamlett’s Plan- 
tation, Oakwood Route, New Orleans, La. 


Ohio Tires 


4,500 miles guaranteed in writing. Express 
prepaid te mourn point. Standard high 
de construction. VITALIZED 








oon a offer. Please mention 
























water, saw wood, grind, 
time into dollars. 


year guaran 


THE  SrPOTLEes CO. 











A Spotless Blue Ribbon Gasoline Engine will do your feed cutting, pump 


fasten a pulley to—for you — cost neighbors. 
Powerful, rel! 
never ran one—so eas 
rantee; 30 
money. Write for catalogue. 
The South's Mall 
Order House 


pape: ; 
jee A agen Pecan Co., Box C, DeWitt, Ohio Rubber Co., Ne Ww York. 
ifte THE CROP THAT NEVER FAILS. 


thresh, drill wells—any kind of work you can 
Turn your spare 
iable—the engine for the man who 
dng start andrun. Most economical in fuel; 5 

y trial; easy payments; we save you big 


275 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 
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_by removing the shade. 


Saturday, October 23, 1915] 


BRINGING INTHE WASTE PLACES 





This and Enlarging the Fields Afford 


~- am Almost Certain ‘Means of Add: - 


ing to-Farm Profits" 


; HEN. we: bought. our- farm ‘all .of 

the land that we now -cultivate 
was inside the fields, there being 
only a few acres of woodland which 
we. did not wish :to clear at the:time. 
But all.of the land inside.these- fields 
was not tillable... There were some 
ugly thickets, some rough briar 
patches, a thicket’ of inferior plum 
trees occupied a goodly portion - of 
one hillside, and the fence corners 


_were dense and shady. 


We did not like to work well 
enough to plant and cultivate crops to 
be ruined by these robbers of sun- 
light and moisture, and we never did 
like to plant our crops in small 
patches here and there, with patches 
of sedge and briars between, so all of 
these objectionable features, includ- 
ing the plum thickets, were removed 
the first winter at times when but 
little else could be- done, adding sev- 
eral nice little plots of good land to 
what had previously been cultivated 
and adding strength to adjacent lands 
After the 
fence rows were cleared of bushes 
and briars they were found to con- 
tain several inches of good leaf mold 
which was dug up and scattered as 
far out into the fields as it could be 
done with a shovel, and some of our 
finest stalks of corn and cotton have 
grown at the ends of the rows next'to 
the fences where generally the poor- 
est stalks are found, proving that this 
was not a waste of labor. 

Then. even up on the hillsides we 
found setepy spots that remained cold 
and wet until late and then did not 
make profitable yields. As an exper- 
iment, some of these were fitted with 
“bfind” ditches, made by cutting deep 
narrow ditches and laying. small poles 
in the bottom and covering them with 
dirt. They have worked to perfection 
and do not interfere with the cultiva- 
tion of the land, and we had to give 
no space to the ditch or ditch banks. 

But we think that among the most 
profitable things we have done was 
to bring to a high state of cultivation 
a patch of fertile land lying under a 
short bluff behind our garden, in and 
along the sides of. a spring: branch. 
This land was thickly overgrown with 
willows, swamp lilies and swamp 
grasses, and overflowed during. every 
rain of any consequence. It was a 
hard undertaking and looked like a 
risky piece of business. We did not 
get it done until last summer. It took 
some hard work, but some short 
ditches and levees changed the course 
ofthe branch, putting it outside of 


the-patch; and we grew.a_fine crop of 
oats. and< turnips there’ last- season, 
sowing them fOgether, in October. Af- 
ter the -oats :we- planted-.peas, then 
fall potatoes ahd turnips. 


We cannot. enlarge our fields fur- 


ther in acres of land;-but -are doing 
our best to enlarge their producing 
capacity by -growing ‘leguminous 
crops and turning under all grass and 
weeds instead-of burning them; and 
by. applying all-fertilizer that is avail- 
able -on the: farm. The ‘stumps have 
been removed .during. winter when 
other work: was not pressing, and 
while we have used the level in laying 
off our rows, we find it necessary to 
give consideration to washes: after 
heavy rains, lest neglect encourages 
them to grow into gullies.” While our 
farm is small, there is work to be 
done the entire year, with more plan- 
ned ahead. MRS. L. E. ARMOUR. 
Pleasant Hill, La. 





Make Friday and Saturday, October 
29 and 30, Big Days in Your District 


TATE Superintendent Joyner and 

the State Committee on Commun- 
ity Service have named Friday, Octo- 
ber 29, as “North Carolina Day and 
Community Service Day”, and the law 
requires its observance in every pub- 
lic school in North Carolina. The sub- 
ject this year is school and neighbor- 
hood improvement, and. a bulletin just 


4ssued by. Superintendent Joyner is 


packed from start to finish with prac- 
tical suggestions looking not only to 
moonlight school work, but also to 
better schools, better community life, 
better health conditions, better li- 
brary facilities, more rural codper- 
ation and rural recreation for every 
country neighborhood. , 

Remember, all the grown people of 
your district, the parents and other 
citizens are asked to meet at your 
schoolhouse Friday to consider all 
these questions and make plans for 
school and neighborhood progress. 
Then on Saturday, October 30, the 
people are asked to join together to 
do some actual physical work for im- 
proving and beautifying schoolhouses 
and grounds, church buildings and 
grounds, roads, parks, etc. Read on 
our Farmers’ Union page what some 
communities in this state did last 
year, and see if your neighborhood 
can’t do just as well. 

And be sure to lend your aid to the 
movement to teach every white per- 
son in North Carolina to read and 
write next month. See’ your teacher 
and school committeemen and offer 
your help toward making Friday and 
Saturday of next week red letter days 
in the development of your com- 
munity. 





H™ GOT money in the bank.” 


came along. 


flourish, 


‘“HE’S GOT MONEY IN THE BANK” 





Ah, you’ve heard it said about somebody now and again in the course of 
your Jife—not very frequently, it’s a pity, but still once in awhile as you 
It kind o’ refreshed you just to hear it said of the fellow; and the 
fellow who said it—it made him feel good, too, or he wouldn’t have mentioned it. 

The sentence is a pleasant one to the ear and full of pictures. 
industry, economy, honest effort, self-discipline, perseverance, good judgment— 
the soil in which pretty pictures of incipient thrift naturally spring up and 


It suggests 


ell 


- THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
Fis - “ATION 


4 Bexbaratn was a dragging tendency in the 
‘* market during the first part of the week, 
which= was not reflected in any decline in 
the Savannah quotations. Holders generally 
refused to accept.concessions which would 
have been necessary to effect sales, so that 
not much -was- done. Purther evidence of a 
short crop has latterly imparted. a firmer 
tone again, and the market has pretty well 
recovered to the former high level. Still 
the market has a rather tired look, and the 
consumptive demand has failed to increase 
as was expected. People may easily talk 
any price level they wish; but they will find 
talking is one thing and getting the market 
there ‘is another. Speculation has led this 
advance, and the consumptive demand has 
followed with a large amount of reserve. A 
late setback was experienced when the 
Smith-Lever law was declared invalid by 
the United States district court .in New 
York, but no serious consequences are ap- 
prehended from this development. 

High prices for seed are a help, and add 
testimony to the real shortness of the yield, 
Linters: are used in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives in preference to cotton itself, as 
the shorter fiber seems to fill the purpose 
better. Unusually high values of linters are 
mainly responsible for the strength in the 
market for seed. Altogether, present re- 
turns for the crop, especially in view of the 
economical cost, appear reasonably remun- 
erative, and interests which are carrying the 
crop are anxious that a fair proportion 
should be sold, in order to lighten the load, 

W. T. WILLIAMS, 

Savannah, Ga, ‘ 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices of cotton, corn, oats, Irish potatoes, 
and apples in the markets of North Carolina 
for the week ending Saturday, October 9, 
as reported to the Division of Markets, North 
Carolina Experiment Station: 
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Charlotte.....J12%e 95 65 2.00 
Durham..... J12%c}] .95 55 1.75 | 2.50 
Fayetteville..j11%¢ S| es Crees 1.75 | 2.75 
Greensboro...|12%c] .95 A ie ere 3.50 
Greenville....J11%c] .85 70 Sy eee 
Hamlet...... 12¢ -95 60 2.25 fF. cove 
Lumberton... }j11%ec 90 > SEES eee 
Maxton......- ALB CO) ce hs cain ss Pines t Feccee 
Monroe......- 12%c} .90 aS See 2.55 
New Bern.... [11 %c] °*.75 SAW Aa sane ese 
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Maleiga.... > 11%0| .891.45% | 1:50 | 3.50 
Rocky Mt.....}12c OO ies fe ceed Je cece 
Scotl’'d Neck..}11%c} .85 55 1.25 oes 
Vanceboro....J11%C] .85]..... Jenene Jecoee 
Wilson....... 11%c] .95 ye eer eee 
Winston-Sa- 
10M zie Ps pee rg ar | 65 | 1.55 | 2.75 
Atlanta, Ga...J12%c].%... ]..... | 2.00 | 2.75 
Norfolk, Va... |i3°}. |. 








Cotton seed per bushel—Fayetteville, 57c; 
Greenville,- 60c; Hamlet, 47c; Maxton, 60c; 
Monroe, 53c; Scotland Neck, 58¢; Vanceboro, 
45c; Wilson, 55c. 





The Stokes: County Farmers’ Union will 
meet in the courthouse at Danbury, Satur- 
day, November 13, 1915, for the election of 
new officers, delegates to the state meeting, 
and the transaction of other important bus- 
ness. Time of meeting 10 a. m.—James A. 


Lawson, President. 
—oOoOo III 


Steel Shoe Book 335° $2 


If you are tired of w: 
loused feet—Rheum 
Colds—hard, 
ther--b’ 

—loss 


Concrete Mixer Plans 
FREE 2 ¢ prints and instructions 
for building the best prac- 
—_ Lg es i RL 
ented. Your name on card 
all. ABSOLUTELY WRITE. 



















































































Guilford County Farms: for Sale—J. A, 
Groome, Greensboro, N. 


Virginia Farms—Also iand without build- 


ings. Easy terms. C. Witm 
Vein: er, Nottoway, 


Three Farms for Sale—Near Oak Ridge 
Institute. Donnell Bros. Land Co., Oak 
Ridge, N. C. = 


South Alabama Farm for :Sale— 


Descrip- 
tion and price on request.. F. L. Riley, mer- 
chant, Evergreen, Ala. . 


" _—— ng ne ae Rent—Equip- 
ed and stocked; « EF, Gatpin,. 61 Harrison 
St., Bast Orange, N. J. Pes 


I am offering at bargain, easy terms, well 
improved and located plantation. Write G. 
L. Marshall, Pittsview, Ala, 


For Sale—5 farms, all sizes, can’t look 
after them all. Berries, tobacco and cot- 
ton raised, Write A. McKenzie, Chadbourn, 
North Carolina, 


No Better Section in North Carolina for 
climate, health and opportunity, Farm and 
orchard lands, Town property. B. W. Rog-- 
ers, Mt. Airy, N. C. : 


Two Farms for Sale—One large, one small, 
five or ten year’s time. Reason other busi- 
ness needing all attention. 
(owner), Coats, N, C. 


Farm for Sale—Tobacco farm of 250 acres 
with all modern improvements. Good roads 
and good schools. Situated in Durham Coun- 
ty. Address Box 227, Greensboro, N. C. 


For Sale at a Bargain—Farm of 160 acres, 
finest soil and fine buildings on’ same, All 
conveniences, near town, Have others, 
Hutchinson & Genoble, Hope Mills, N. C. 


For Sale Cheap — Several Good Tovacco 
and Cotton Farms—From 1,000 acres down. 
Also one good grain farm. For description, 
write, A. B. Currin, Fuquay Springs, N. C. 


Wanted—Improved hog or cattle farm in 
Western North Carolina, or Virginia, $10,000 
to $15,000, in exchange for country residence 
property, best section Atlanta, Ga, Will 
tad aa 9 trade, Duncan McDougald, Frank- 

n, N, C, 


Valuable Land for Sale—130 acres of the 
best farming land in North Carolina. In and 
near small growing town, with good school. 
Good location for Surburban development, 
Price wanted $20,000. If interested write, 
“Opportunity’’, Box 12, Roseboro, N. Cc. . 


For Sale—i53 acres on public road, good 
5-room dwelling, tenant house, large barn, 
splendid well of water, living stream, near 
good school and church, 60 acres in good 
State of cultivation, 50 acres timber, in 
white community. Price $20 per acre, easy 
terms. A. J. Davis, Troy, S. Cc. 


For Sale—On 20 years time, without cash 
payment, 405 acres sand land, Stewart Co., 
Ga., half open, 5-room house, barn and 
cabin, with about 100,000 feet saw-timber, 
Buyer must repair at cost of about $200, 
and occupy. Interest collectible each year 
only on installment then due. . Frank Arm- 
field, Monroe, N. GC. 


Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
in the world. Out over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest: 
You can raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town. 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments. 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C. 
L., P. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 


North Carolina Farms for Sale—Any size. 
Suitable for Bright Tobacco and Small Fruit. 
Unsurpassed transportation facilities. Low 
in price, high productive value. Mild -win-. 
ters, moderate summer temperature, Long 
grazing and growing season (two to four 
crops a year). Plenty of water. Unequal- 
led anywhere for diversified farming -and 
lNievstock. Buildings erected. to suit pur- 
chaser. Sold on easy terms. For full par- 
ticulars, address, Southern Land Co., So, 
Pines, N. C. EP a. 


Rare Opportunity for Responsible Man— 
“Splendid, rich, improved farm. of 85 culti- 
vated acres, included in 1,500-acre timber 
tract, 36 miles northwest Savannah, Ga. 
Farm on high land, all wire fenced. Two 
creeks insure excellent drainage. Much 
black bottom in timber. Substantial house, 
two barns, sheds, cribs, etc. Séven tenant 
houses, two mules, 25 cattle, hogs, wagons, 
farm machinery, etc. Soil rich—fine hog and 
cattle range. When cleared entire acreage 
adapted to cotton, corn, forage, vegetables. 
Bplendid tobacco land. ‘Timber reliably es- 
timated 8 million feet virgin long and short 


























W. H. Parrish, 
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The fellow isn’t affluent, oh, no; not yet. It is-even possible that he doesn’t 
own his home—not yet. But in the hard strife of making a. living and laying 
by something for a rainy day, he is even with the game and a little ahead; “‘he’s 
got money in the bank.” Going is easier for him now, He will own his own home 
one of these days, if nothing happens, and he will still “have money in the bank. 

It is @ good ambition, it is a prudent habit to have money in the bank, And 
every farmer who is handling a few hundred or a few thousand dollars a year 
ought to have a bank account for certain very good and definite reasons: 

(1) If it’s in your pocket you spend it; it is‘so easy to spend it and not know 
what was done with it. ‘ a 

(2) If it’s in the big chest, or under your pillow, or in the top bureau drawer, 
it is still easy to spend it; the money is doing no good in its idleness there “bur- 
ied in a napkin”; and if you add more to it, the greater is your fear that fire will 
destroy or thieves break through and steal. ia aa a 

(3) If it’s in the bank, you know precisely what you have without counting 
it nervously every day to see if it is'all_there. The figures in your bank book 
invite you to make them grow as your crops do, You are not likely to draw any 
of it out unless necessary, but if you do, there’s your check stub, and later on the 
eancelled check itself showing what it was all about—the what, who and when 
with the other fellow’s name on the cheek, making it a good receipt. And then, 
again, it makes you feel good to know that your money is not idle, but is going 
about in the community doing good; it is no longer “buried in a napkin”. 

(4) If your money’s in, the bank—well, how is-it with the man we started out 
with—the man of whom his neighbors say with ‘pride, “He’s got money in the 
bank”? Hasn’t he a little more dignity now as a citizen? Isn’t his advice sought 
a little oftener? And doesn’t it have mere weight than it used to? And don’t 
you call on him sometimes to lead a neighborhood ‘movement that calls for some 
pulling? And when he’s pulling don’t we all push with more pluck and confidence? 

Oh, hurrah for the farmer who’s got money in the bank! Little or much, it 
means that he is learning thrift, learning to save; means that he is getting train- 
ing in business habits; means that: his little hoard is helping to build up. the 
community; means that he is bringing certain new dignity to the farming pro- 
fession. We want to meet him oftener—the farmer who has got money in the 
bank—for there is where his money ought to be. 


(Copyright, 1915, by The Progressive Farmer Co.) 











SHELDON MFG. CO., 
774 Ne 


Bo: e 
L RN A independent RING tnd Grestet Shoot 
ve: a 
Png mae & of the Dasness taught: in 6S weeks. Write 


today for free catalog. Term Mw Dec. 6th. 


leaf pine, oak, cypress, poplar, ash, hickory. a 
Long leaf stand occupies about 1,000 acres, e 
‘Will supply 6 crops turpentine boxes. Timber 
compact, lies well, easily worked, Property 
located four miles from Central of Georgia 
Railway and half mile from the Midland 
Railway. Bona fide value. For sale by 
owner, Correspondence invited. Address, 
G. E, Mattison, General Manager, Arkansas 
Land & Lumber Co., Malvern, Ark, 


NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 


Are our big renewal months. Thousands of our subscriptions become due 
in these months. As renewals count the same as new ones on your club 
this is your opportunity to hustle and get all your neighbors’ renewals in 
short order. 































| 4N. Snerqenanny Tere. 


Chicago, 
rey M. Jones, Pres. 








Get busy and get these renewals on your club before the other fellow 4 
gets started. “The early bird catches the worm.” “Nuff said.” a 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 4 


NEW REWARD CATALOG 


Over 100 different rewards—knives, saddles, shot guns, sewing machines, 
household articles, books, cameras, musical instruments, bicycles, etc. You 
can earn most anything you wish by working up a club of subscribers for 
your farm paper, The Progressive Farmer. 

A post-card will bring you a copy of our new Reward Catalog—also 
helpful suggestions for club raisers. Write for your copy quick. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Ad 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 
vertising Building. 





COMMUNICA 
TO EITHER Bony ENTERED AS 
MINGHAM, 


TIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSC IN! 
ie RIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESS: 
» UNDER THE ACE OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 


ED 
MATTER AT — POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 





son year, $1; six 
term subscriptions, 
years, $2; five years, $8, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


50 cents; three —— 25 cen’ 
if paid wholly im advance: 
Dewign cubewtgttenn, $6 = years 


wo years, “or 60; three 
Canadian, $1 





One old 
subscriptions, if 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
subseriber and one new subscriber, 

get The Progressive gece ene year for $1.50. 
yearly sent together, all for $2. 


if sent tegether, can 
A club of three 





ADVERTISING GUARANTEE 


We guarantee the reliability of our advertising. See terms of guar- 
antee in second issue of each month. 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 





yl CONNECTION with our great 
“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 


ow I Made My Best Crop This 


Year. Mail artictes by October 27. 


Mail articles in envelopes marked 


“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 

We. also announce the following 
“Special issues of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 

Livestock—December 4. 


For this special we offer a cash 
prize of $7.50 for the best letter re- 
ceived from’a farmer subscriber, $5 
for the second best letter, and $3 for 
the third best, and regular space 
rates for all other articles we publish. 

Articles should be mailed at least 
two weeks before dates of 1ssue—pre- 


‘ferably three weeks. 


One Plow Does 


It All. 


Why buy three pF five plows to make your crop 


when the *““ALL 


N ONE’? will do it all; do it oe 4 


seteniae i diengert 


It will 
nomical ‘ 


pay y you to investigate this eco- 
‘year round”’ plow. 


See your merchant or write us for catalog. 


GANTT MANUFACTURING CO., 


MACON, GA. 


* 








FRUIT 


We are offering from our old reliable Greensboro Nurseries the 
finest assortment of fruit wees that we have ever had to offer. We have 
all the vaneties that Mr. Robertson mentions im his letter on page 925 of 


The Progressive Farmer and we introduced 
for years before others got them, and they, the Greensboro, Oklahoma 
Beauty and Queen, are money makers. 
family orchard. Price will be very reasonable. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, Greensboro, N. C. 
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three of them and sold them 
Let ws make you a selection for 
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When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 


Progressive Farmer.” 


Improving the Farm, by Drainage, by 
Taking Out Stumps and by 
_ Enlarging the Fields 


’ 
(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 


tivated patches, which separate our 
cultivated areas, that this alone 
would fully justify the removal of 75 
per cent of them. Bat when we con- 
sider that the chief reason for our 
small frelds is the presence of areas 
scattered here and there that are 
washing and developing into guilies 
which are constantly decreasing the 
value of the land and increasing the 
cost of reclaiming it, and that these 
patches, which separate the cuitivat- 
ed areas, are breeding places for weed 
seeds to be scattered broadcast and 
further increase the cost of cultiva- 
tion, the importance of their removal 
should appeal to all. If the value of 
the improved appearance which re- 
sults, does not appeal to us, the de- 
sirability of preventing further waste 
of soil by washing and of destroying 
these weed breeding patches should 
be sufficient reason for their remov- 
al. But if none of these move the 
Southern farmer to greater efforts 
for the improvement of his fields, 
there is yet a most important eco- 
nomic reason. The American farmer, 
although only making about one-half 
the yields per acre of the European 
farmer, has still been able to earn 
more than twice as much, by the use 
of more and larger farm implements 
aad relatively more horse power. The 
Southern farmer has not used these 
larger implements and greater horse 
power, and has consequently not been 
able to secure as large earnings per 
man. The reason generally assumed 
for this is the large acreage in cotton 
and other row crops, but the more 
important reason its probably an abun- 
dance of cheap man iabor and well 
fixed or established habits. 

But no farming section ts now free 
from the competition of others, and 
the trend of modern practice being 
toward the use of machine and horse 
labor, as more economical than man 
labor, we must meet the changed and 
rapidly changing conditions, by the 
use of more machinery. 

To do this larger and more regular 
fields are an economic necessity. If 
stumps, hillside ditches, terraces that 
cannot be cultivated and numerous 
open ditches for drainage, cannot be 
done away with, then we are doomed 


j to the use of small one-horse imple- 


ments which mean more expensive 


| cultivation and decreased carnings. 


As an indication of how far these 


‘l\obstacies to economical cultivation 


reflect our lack of progress along 
modern lines, it may not be out of 
piace to'call attention to the fact that 
while we are not yet impressed with 


} the importance of increasimg the size 


of our fields and putting them in con- 


| dition for the best use of more horse 
) power and larger implements, another 


step forward toward increasing his 


| facilities for doimg more work is be- 
jing taken by the up-to-date farmer, 


in the imtroduction of the farm trac- 
tor. 

While the tractor may not yet be 
either mechanically or economically 
developed to the stage where it can 
be snecessfully used on all farms, it 
is an importamt, coming factor in 
farm power and farming operations, 
and we must prepare onr fields for 
its economical use if we wish to keep 
pace with the best agricultural meth- 
ods. 


- The most ecouraging fact affecting 
the practicability of enlarging our 
fields and putting them im condition 
for the use of the best farm machin- 
ery is that in most cases the only 
thing standing in the way of the re- 





| quired 
{ places or clumps of trees and brash. 





improvements are washed 


The washed places or gullies should 


|be dealt with to prevent further de- 


struction of our land and the brush 
and clumps of trees, the waste places 
and weed patches can easily be made 
a part of the cultivated fields. The 
attitude of the Southern land owner 
toward the washing away of his soil 


. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


and the narrowing of his cultivated 
lands by the encroachment of brush 
and briers is difficult to understand. 
If the desire to save his property is 
not strong enough to prevent this 
slow destruction of the farm, there 
would appear to be little hope of an’ 
appeal to him on economic grounds, 
connected with the use of farm ma- 
chinery. But the economic pressure 
has become so great that a change 
is forced upon him. Certainly the 
South must give more attention to 
the use of larger farm implements. 
To make the use of these practicable, 
larger and more regular fields, free 
from stumps and other obstacles, are 
a necessity. - 

increased soil fertility from drainage 
and the more economical cultivati#th 
which will be possible when stumps 
are removed and larger fields made 
will certainly induce rapidly increased 
progress along these fines. Already 
much is being done and evidences of 
new ideals relative to the appearance 
of our farms are also apparent every- 
where. The coming winter should 
mark the greatest progress yet made. 
Let every Progressive Farmer reader 
resolve to do some drainage, remove 
a few stumps if he has any, fill a few 
guilies, reclaim a few waste places, 
and grub out some brush this winter. 
Its cost will be repaid im doifars and 
cents, and again in pleasure and sat- 
isfaction at the greater ease of culti- 
vation and the improved appearance 
of the farm. 





Gitizens Join Tegether to Build Roads 
B ey Moore County News says: 
“An experiment in road building 
which will be watched with interest 
is being arranged for in Ritter’s 
Township. The citizens of that town- 
ship among whom we may mention 
W. L. Ritter, T. N. Woody and many 
others, who see and realize the need 
of better highways, have undertaken 
to build and construct a good public 
road, connecting with our Carthage 
good road system. Every citizen liv- 
ing on the proposed. road will con- 
tribute of his time, his labor and his 
means to the end that they may build 
a good road and thus demonstrate to 
the citizenship of that portion of the 
county the value of good roads.” 

That sounds good. It means that 
the people have learned in Moore 
County that if they ever have 
good roads, they will have to do 
atleast the greater part of work 
themselves. Then, maybe, when they 
put their hearts sufficiently into the 
work, they will keep in repair the 
roads they build. That is one reason 
Anson’s improved roads are going to 
waste; it will always be the case with 
roads built for people. Of course, the 
people enjoying these roads paid a 
part of the cost, but it was done in- 
directly and did not create enough 
community pride to keep the road up 
after it was fintshed—Wadesboro An- 
sonian. 


Saving Meney Through Coéperative 
Buying 
[* 2 recent report to Clemson Col- 

lege, Demonstration Agent T. M. 
Milis, of Newberry County, gives 
“some facts and figures about co- 
operative buying in Newberry Coun- 
ty this spring,” as follows: 

“To date, 1,500 tons of fertilizer 
have been ordered, at a saving to 
farmers of about $2 per ton, or 
$3,000. About 1,200 toms of this was 
home-mixed, 16 per cent. acid with 
cottonseed meal. Saved by mixing, 
at least $3 per ton. The meal was 
obtamed in exchange for seed. 

“Conservative estimate of the sav- 
ing in buying, $3000. Conservative 
estimate of the saving in home-mix- 
ing, $6,000. Total saving, $9,000. 

“Also, the report continues. “450 
tons of ground lime rock was bought 
cooperatively and 50000 No. 3 tin 
cams were bought by myself and the 
canning club agent at a saving of 
$5 per thousand, or $250 saved to can- 
mers. This is to date. We are still 
pushing the work.” 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 











A BOY’S MOTHER 


M* MOTHER she’s so good to me, 
Ef I was good as I could be, 

I. coutén’t be as ‘good—no, sir!— 
Can't any boy be good as her! 


She loves me when I’m glad er sad; 

She loves me when I’m good er bad; 
An’, what's the funniest thing, she says 
She loves me when she punishes. 


I don’t like her to punish me— 
That don’t hurt—but it hurts to see 
Her cryin’—Nen I cry; an’ nen 
We both cry and be good again. 


She loves me when she cuts an’ sews 
My little cloak an’ Sund’y clothes; 

An’ when my pa comes heme to tea, 
loves him most as much as me. 


laughs an’ tells him all I said, 
grabs me up an’ pats my head; 
” I hug her, an’ hug my pa 
’ love him purt’ nigh as much as Ma. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 











THE WORK OF OLD MOTHER 
NATURE 


If.We Work With Her She Will Bless 
Us With Many Good Things, but 
Disobedience of Her Laws She Will 
Not Tolerate 


Y DEAR Boys: Old Mother Na- 

ture might well be known as 

the handmaid of God. She 
works under His directions or laws. 
If she is not hindered her work is 
usually. perfect—she is a great “bene- 
factor”; but if she be interrupted in 
her work she refuses to do gocd, but 
carries on a great work of destruc- 
tion instead. 

The sunshine, the rain, the wind, 
heat, cold, snow, frost, insects, germs, 
bacteria, are all her servants, and if 
uninterrupted, they do her bidding. 
Mother Nature has her enemies, just 
as many other good folks have. Who 
do you think is her worst enemy? 
Man. Is it possible that man should 
be her worst enemy, when, she would 
be his best friend? It is even so. 
Explain this, you say? 


Two Great Classes of Plants 


ELL, God made Mother Nature, 

and.God made man. He intended 
that they should work in harmony 
together, and that man-should receive 
great benefits through such codper- 
ation. Nature produced two great 
classes of plants. One she named soil 
robbers, and the other she named soil 
builders. She said: “Man, now if you 
will plant as many of the soil builders 
as you do of the soil robbers, I will 
keep your lands fertile, your hills and 
valleys beautiful, and I will even 
make the soil robbers bow down to 
you, and serve your as their king, but 
listen, oh man: if you refuse to obey 
my commands, and if you deal with 
the soil robbers only, I will curse you 
with a most withering curse. I will 
make the soil robbers strip your lands 
of their fertility, rob you and your 
children, rob your neighbors, rob 
your nation, and rob your nation’s 
institutions. Man, if you will be obe- 
dient to my laws, and work in har- 
mony with me, if you will teach in 
your schools strict coéperation with 
all my laws, and not teach one to 
the neglect of another, or of others, 
I will bless you above all God’s crea- 
tures, and your name shall be revered 
in all the earth.” What did man do 
about it? Why, I-am sorry to tell 
you that man acted very foolishly. 


We Must Obey Nature’s Laws 


WHEN we look back through his- 
tory we see that the people known 
as the Spartans obeyed Nature’s laws 
as to health and ‘to bodily strength 
chiefly. They neglected her other 
laws, and the result is that Sparta is 
no more. The peoples known as 
Greeks and Romans based their all on 
intellectual training, to the neglect of 
coéperation with many of Nature’s 
laws. The glory that Greece and 
Rome once had has faded, and new 
governments which looked more to 
obedience to more of Nature’s laws 
sprang up in their stead. The people 

nown as Hebrews based their all on 
morals or virtue, to the neglect of co- 


Operation -with many of Nature’s 
laws, and «the result was that the 
Hebrews disappeared as a nation. 

Tell ussabout our Nation, you say? 
Well, I am very sorry to tell you that 
our people in America formed an alli- 
ance with the soil robbers; and our 
course has been one unbroken sys- 
tem of wanton waste and destruction, 
resulting largely from our practice 
of soil robbery. 

Nature even forces the soil-robbing 
plants to protect the soil if man does 
not interfere. But»you ask, What do 
you mean by soil building plants? 
Soil robbing plants are those which 
take their elements of plant food 
from ‘the soil only, and when these 
plants are removed from the land the 
plant food in them is removed from 
the soil, and it becomes poorer. Cot- 
ton, corn, sorghum, grain, common 
weeds and grasses, etc., are soil rob- 
bers. 

The soil building plants are those 
which take their principal element of 
food, nitrogen, the most costly ele- 
ment, from the air, and even when 
they are taken from the soil, they 
leave in their roots one-tenth to one- 
third of the nitrogen which they have 
taken from the air. Did man know 
this before the fall of the nations 
spoken of? Yes, some of them did. 
Latin writers, both in the century be- 
fore and in the century after the 
birth of Christ, advised the people to 
plant the tegumes, lentils, vetch and 
clover, and to plow them in for the 
enrichment of the soil. These people 
refused this advice, and thus refused 
to obey the laws of Nature. Their 
lands became poor, and were “no 
longer productive”, as history tells 
us. The people became poor, the 
government became poor, the people 
lost hope, lost morals, became des- 
perate, and Nature carried out her 
threat—the nation was destroyed, 
and it was not until they returned in 
a measure to obedience to such laws 
governing soil fertility that the suc- 
ceeding nation prospered. 

Tell you about the legumes, you 
say? Well, that is the family name 
that has been given to the soil-build- 
ing plants. There are thousands of 
these plants produced by Nature, but 
there are only a few that man has 
learned to grow with profit. These 
are cowpeas, beans, clovers, vetches, 
alfalfa, etc. The cowpea, the velvet 
bean, soy bean, etc., are grown in the 
summer. Vetch and clover are grown 
in winter largely, and are usually 
sowed during September and October 
in the South. 


How to Know the Soil Builders 


NY little boy or girl can recognize 

a legume or soil-building plant by 
looking into the face of its blossoms. 
If the blossom has a face shaped 
like a pea blossom, it belongs to the 
legume family of plants. These, you 
remember, are soil builders. They 
enrich the land on which they grow, 
especially if they are plowed into the 
soil. 

Nature smiles on man, even when 
he cuts the soil builders off the land, 
but when she sees man turn these 
plants into the soil she laughs with 
joy. She knows that he is a co-work- 
er, and that he will get the blessings 
which God intended that man should 
receive from her. What are some of 
these blessings? Well, when the soil 
is doing nothing but wasting its fer- 
tility in winter, the farmer can grow 
vetch or clover in a mixture with 
grain. These plants will work to- 
gether for his benefit. The grain (a 
soil robber) takes up and holds much 
plant food, which would be wasted 
and lost if the land should be left 
naked or bare. When these winter 
crops are turned in the spring, they 
soon decay and give back the plant 
food they have saved for his plants. 
If these winter crops be vetch or 
clover (both of which, you remember, 
belong to the family of soil builders), 
they will also give to the soil a vast 
amount of valuable plant food, known 


as nitrogen, which they have taken 
from the air. This nitrogen, if bought 
by the farmer, would cost about .20 
cents per pound. But when gotten 
through the legumes it costs nothing, 
and will cut his fertilizer ‘bills to 
about half their present cost. One 
heavy growth of vetch or clover turn- 
ed into the soil often gives sufficient 
nitrogen to equal several hundred 
pounds of nitrate of soda. 

Is this all that man gets from plow- 
ing Mother Nature’s soil builders into 
the soil? No. The trash plowed into 
the ‘soil (on poor land) is worth al- 
most as much as the plant food add- 
ed. This trash is called “humus” when 
it decays, and holds moisture for use 
during a drouth, or absorbs moisture 
during hot weather. It furnishes food 
also for soil bacteria or germs, which 
work also with Mother Nature in pre- 
paring plant food for the benefit of 
the farmer. " 

What else does Mother Nature 
promise man? She says: “Man, if 
you will plant as many acres in le- 
gumes (soil builders) in the winter 
on your land that is doing nothing 
but wasting plant food, as you plant 
in soil robbers during the summer, 
and if you will codperate with me 
fully, I will care for your land, and 
I will keep it rich and productive. I 
will make you prosperous above all 
people in the land. I will rebuild the 
waste places of soil, sanitation, and 
society. I will make your schools fit 
the great masses of school children to 
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do something, and to .preduce some- 
thing, as well as to know and write 
something. I will double qgour farm 
yields, and will halve your fertilizer 
expenses. _I will give you homes in- 
stead of hovels. ‘I will give you" hope 
for the future; I will give you time 
to think; time to act in the interest 
of your fellow man, as well as in the 
interest of yourself.” 

Wonderful, you say. Yes, wonder- 
ful, yet simple. Man is prone to look 
for mountains where there are only 
mole hills—to expect something for 
nothing; to expect blessings through 
soil robbery, when he should simply 
watch Mother Nature, and follow 
where she leads, imitate, and even aid 
her to be more efficient and rapid in 
her work. 

If these few facts were taught to 
school children, and if they were 
practiced generally, we would have a 
productive soil, which would result 
in economical production, and general 
prosperity. All of which means the 
possibility of building better homes, 
better schools, better churches, bet- 
ter people, and a better government 
in which all men intelligently and 
graciously live and let live. 

Children, I appeal to you. The 
great masses of the rising generation 
must either make or break this free 
country of ours, through either soil 
building, or soil robbery. Which will 
it be? 

Sow your cover crops. Do it now! 

W. H. BARTON. 
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BUY A MANURE SPREADER 
N OUR issue of October 16, The New Idea 
Spreader Company, 471 ‘First Street, Cold- 
water, Ohio, had a full page advertisement. 
If you haven’t a manure spreader, talk to 
your neighbors about buying one codépera- 
tively. It’s a splendid labor-saver and does 
better work than can be done with a fork. 
Have asked these folks for a copy of the 
beok they offer “Helping Mother Nature.” 
I've got a little old hill farm at Olive Branch 
Miss., and hope to make it a fair place to 
live when my advertising days are over. 
Can’t move there yet, but have named it 
“Martindale Farm.” There are some fine 
places around Olive Branch and my place 
must be among the best some day. 





GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN AUTOS 
THe other day Dr. Butler and I were look- 

ing through some old bound volumes in 
search of some special editorial matter. As 
we turned the pages in the volume for 1910, 
we had to laugh at the funny looking auto- 
mobiles that were offered then as compared 
to those offered today. Some of them, com- 
pared to the ‘splendid, present-day cars 
looked like milk wagons, 

But the funniest part was that the prices 
then were double the prices today. 

The automobile manufacturers have been 
splendid builders—both for themselves and 
their country. I know of nothing greater 
along the line of saving time and work and 
the adding of comfort except the telephone. 





SAVE YOUR HANDS 

N OUR issue of October 16th, I saw a little 

advertisement of the Union Glove Co., 
Dept. 60, Marion, Ind., offering two dozen 
heavy, strong, canvas work gloves at $1, 
There are lots of jobs around a farm that 
are hard on your hands and these gloves 
would save you. Might investigate this at 
a profit to you. 





“THE MAN WHO READS” 
D®: POE says that invariably “the man 
who reads is the man who leads.” 

How can you read at night without a good 
light or injury to your eyes? 

When I move to “Martindale Farm” 
of the first things I will buy will be 
lights. 


one 
good 





SPLENDID BOOK ON DAIRYING 

AmmMost invariably -the most prosperous 

farmers are those who keep enough 
good cows to supply their own homes with 
milk, butter and cheese with a surplus for 
a daily cash income. 

One of the best booklets I have ever seen 
is being mailed free by The De aval Sep- 
arator Co., 165 Broadway, New York City. 
It is called “A Great Opportunity for the 
Southern Farmer’ and is written by Sam 


Barnes. Mr. Barnes~was, for a long time, @ 


Government man and rendered great service 
to the farmers of Tennessee in coéperation 
with the Knoxville Experiment Station, 

Ask the De Laval Separator Co., to send 
you a copy. It is a splendid booklet. 





“HAM AND EGGS” 


OU will all recall the page of questions 

we recently ran in our paper asking our 
readers to name the brands of clothes, gro- 
ceries, etc., used in their homes. 

One of these questions was ‘““‘What kind of 
breakfast food do you use?’’—meaning of 
course, foods like Grape Nuts, Post Toasties, 
Kellogge’s Corn Flakes, ete. 

There was one little girl who did her 
very best to answer all these questions and 
win the $10 prize and when she got to that 
question her breakfast food was “Ham and 
Eggs.” 

Bless her little heart—the prizes haven't 
been awarded yet but she shall be remem- 
bered by me personally. I thought her an- 
swer was mighty good and her taste ex- 
cellent, 





WARM AND SNUG 

C OMING down to work this morning it was 

pretty cool and I noticed very plainly 
the smell of camphor and moth balls. Folks 
had been unpacking warmer clothes. Ar- 
riving at the office I found our issue of Octo- 
ber 16th off the press and saw the advertis- 
ing of the Hanes Knitting Company, of Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., and Wright’s Underwear 
Company, of New York, making their bid 
for the winter trade, 

Lots of folks wear B, V. D. the year ’round 
but there are many days coming when 
Hanes’ and Wright’s underwear will be 
mighty warm and snug. Your, merchant has 
these brands for sale. 





PECAN GROWERS—NOTICE 
UR issue of October 30th and all the is- 
sues during the fall and winter will edi- 
torially create a desire for more pecans. 
Our readers will be wanting young trees, 
Put an advertisement in our paper at once 
and get your share of the big trade. 
We will help you-prepare advertisements. 
Tell us what you have. 





SAVE YOUR TEMPER 

F THERE’S anything that makes me real 

mad—it’s a collar that won't let a tle 
slide easily. I’ve yanked and pulled .some- 
times till my neck was sore. 

Slidewell collars prevent this as you will 
see from their advertising in our paper. 
Most good clothing stores carry this brand, 
Try them. 





When writing “to advertisers say, “I ssw 
advertisement in ‘The ‘Progressive 


your 
Farmer.” 





"and Electric Lights . 


The Wonder Car 


‘The © A cowledued Automobile 
Sensation of 1916 


The Lowest Cost Real Automobile 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Gulf. to the Great Lakes, 
in every City, Town and Hamlet, automobilists are lauding the 1916. 
Maxwell’s.power,—the 1916. Maxwell’s. beauty,—the 1916 Maxwell’s 
luxury,—the 1916 Maxwell’s complete and detailed equipment. 

. Everywhere, men who know motor cars, are marveling that $655 now 
buys a beautiful, powerful, stream-line, real,complete, full five-passen- 
ger car, with electric starter,—electric lights, —high tension magneto,— 
demountable rims,—‘‘one-man”’ mohair top, and every other feature 

‘and modern refinement known to the automobile industry. 


The Car of Lowest “After-Cost” 


Owners of the new Maxwell. know that the first inspection, and the 
first ride, do not disclose the real worth of the ‘1916 Wonder Car.” 
That only becomes apparent after week-in, and week-out, year-round 
use. Then it is found that the Maxwell gives matchless automobile 
service and lowers all economy records for: 


1st—Miles per set of tires 

‘2nd—Miles per gallon of gasoline 
3rd—Miles per quart of lubricating oil 
4th—Lowest year-in-and-year-out repair bills 





1916 Maxwell High-Priced-Car Features, all included 
for $655 


Electric Starter and Electric Horn Handsome Rounded _. Easy Riding and Mar- 
Electric Lights Double Ventilating Radiator and Hood _ velous Flexibility 
Demountable Rims Windshield (clear Linoleum covered Unusual power on 
High-tension Magneto visionandrain-proof) running-boardsand hills and in sand 
“Qne-man” MohairTop Aluminum Transmis- floor-boards Ability to hold the 
New Stream-line sion Housin; Automatic Tell-tale road at high speed 
Desi Robe Rail with back Oil Gauge Improved Instrument 
Wider Front and Rear of frontseatleather Heat-treated, Tested Board with all in- 
Seats covered Steel Throughout struments set flush 


Every feature and every refinement of cars that sell at twice its price 
PRICE F. O. B. DETROIT 

















Built complete by Write for the 1916 Maxwell Catalogue, and name of the Maxwell Dealer 


16 Great Maxwell 
the three gigantic nearest you. Address Dept. CK Service Stations — 54 
Maxwell factories at 


Detroit, Dayton, and MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc., Detroit, Michigan 2.500 Dealers-all give 


ing Maxwell service. 
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